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PART         I. 
THE      SUBJUNCTIVE      IS      THE     PRIMARY     CLAUSE 

Italian  uses    the   subjunctive    in   the   primary  clause   to   ex- 

(1) 
press   a  wish  or  desire.        The   attitude   and  relation  of   the 

speaker  to   his  hearer  or   to   other  factors   may  make   of   the  ex- 
pression of  his     wish  a  greeting,    an  augury  or  an   imprecation, 
an  appeal,    an  exhortation,    an   order,    an  invocation,    or,    on 
the   other  hand,    if   the   attitude  be  more   or   less   passive,    an 
expression  of  willingness,    of  acceptance   or   concession.      This 

Italian  usaxe    is,    as   will  be   seen,    a  direct   continuation  of  the 

(2) 
Latin,      with   certain  modifications   which  will  be    considered   in 

so    far  as    they  occur  in  the  Decameron,      In  our   text   the   subjunc- 
tive  is  used  in   the   primary  clause  only  to    state   a  wish  or  desire, 
and  never   in  ways   analogous*  to   the   other   fciws*  Latin  uses,    which 

are   the   interrogative,    in   inquiries   as    to  what   is    desired  or 

(3) 
thought   approoriate,    and   the   affirmative    representing  action  ei- 

(4) 
ther  as   conceivable,    without   stating  that   it   really  occurs,    or 

(?) 
as   possible  but   not   realized. 

,,—————————  --  ——————--  -- --— .  —  -  — 

(l)    Meyer- Lubke,    Tramm^ire    dee    Ian  romanes,   Paris,    Welter, 

1900,    III,    145.      (2)    Kuhner,    R.,    Auh f uhrli  she    'Tramraatik   der 
Lateinischen  Sprache,    neubearbei tet   von  Dr.    Carl  Stegmann,    Han- 
over, .Hahnsche  Buchhandlung,    1914;   Pt.    II,    vol.    I,    o.    130. 
(3)    Kuhner,   Pt.    II,    vol.    I,    181.      (4)    Kuhner,   Pt.    II,    vol.    I, 
176.      (5)    Kuhner,   Pt.    II,    vol.  IB,    195. 
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(6) 

The   present   subjunctive   is   used,    as   in  Latin,      to   express   a 

wish  which  is   considwwered  practicable.      The  pure   optative    form 

of  wish  does   not  occur  with     this    tense.      We   have,    on  the   other 

hand,    a   considerable    variety  of  derived   form3   of  express   on. 

(7) 
The   wish  may  be   expressed  as  a   greeting,    as    In  Latin: 

Vol   siate    i  ben   venuti. 

(9) 
Ben  vegna  l'anima  mi a. 

The   greeting  may  be   hostile: 

(10) 
fu  sii   la  'ual   venuta  per  le  mille   volte. 

(11) 
The   wish  may  be   an  augury  or  an   imprecation,    as   in  Latin- 

^  (12) 

E   viva  amore,    e  muoj$    soldo,    e    tutta   la  brigata. 

(13) 
Figliuola  mia,    benedetta  sia  tU;... 

(14) 
Col  raal   anno   possa  egli   essere   oggiioai,... 

The   imprecation   is   used  in  asseveration,    in  conjunction 

(15) 
with  a   conditional   clause,    as   in  Latin: 

(l6)Che   piu?     laccinmi    via      questi    cotali    qualora   io   ne   domando 
loro. .. 


..,;   ma  non  abbia   io  raai    cosa   che   mi   piaccia,    se   io  UK  non 
te   ne   pago.    ( 17 ) 

...e   se   tu   non   truovi    che   io   a   cid    sia   sollicita,    et  ad 
effetto    tel      rechi,    abbimi   per  la  piu   crudel  madre    che  mai   par- 
torisse   figliuolo.    (18) 


)J     Kuhner,   Pt.    II,    vol.    I,  182.  (7)    Kuhner,    p.    18*.    (8)11,    220. 

9      I,    251.      (10)    II,    162.  (11)  Kuhner,    op.    132-33.      (12)    II, 

144        (13)    I,    295.    (14)    II,  170.  (15)    Kuhner,    pp.    190-91. 

(16)    I,    308.       (17)    II,    73.  (18)  I*,    173. 

1 

References,    unless   otherwise    specified,    are    to    the    Fanfani    edi- 
tion  of   the  n.      The    variant    readings   of   the  Berlifc  manu- 
script are   given. 
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There   are   numerous    examples   of  auguries   with  imprecations 
introduced  "by   che.      These  may  he    divided  into    two   groups,    ac- 
cording to  whether   they  come    first   in  the   sentence,    or  are   sup- 
plementary  to   another  clause.      The    first   group   contains   only 
imprecations,    while    the    second   includes   auguries.      Boccaccio 
never  uses    she,    as   it   is   used   to-day,    to    strengthen  an  augury. 
This    grouping  is  suggested  "by   the    status   in  the  modern   language, 
where    che    is   also  used   to   introduce   supplementary     and   non- 
supplementary  clauses.      In   the   latter  case    it  expressed  intensity 
of  feeling,    and  becomes    very  prominent    in  utterance,    the    ?  being 
prolonged  and  opened: 

Che    tu  possa  scoppiare! 
An  unmistakable    distinction  is    thus  made  between  this   use  of 
che,    in  which  it    is   a  sign  of  strong  feeling,    and  the     other, 
where    it   is   a  loose   colloquial   connective   with  a  preceding 
clause   in  the    same   sentence.      The   (    then   remains   atonic   and  close: 

Ma  dimmi,    che    ti   pigli    un  accident© ,    o    cosa   fait 
This   is   the   normal   unemphatic  use   of  che: 

Voglio    che  me   lo  mandi . 

There    is   good   reason   for  believing   that   this   same    differ- 
ence   in   the   value   of    ehe    in  the    two  kinds   of  clauses   obtained 
in   the    fourteenth  century.      That   che    did   not  add  vigor  to   a 
supplementary  clause    is    clearly  shown  by  the   word    ridendo   in 
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the    first   of   the   following  examples: 

Adriano    ridendo    disse:    Lasciali    fare,    che   Iddio    gli   metta 
(19) 
in  mal   ann    ' 

(2< 

...to ma  qua,    che   Dio    ti    dea  la  mala  notte. 

Fantasiraa,  fantasima,  vatti  con  Dio,  -he  la  testa  dell' 
asino  non  vols'Cio,  ma  altri  fu,  che  tristo  il  faccia  Iddio, 
et   io   son  qui    con  Gianni   raio.    (21) 

Oime,    Giannel  mio,    io   son   morta,    che1    ecco   il    narito  mio, 
che    tristo   il   faccia  Iddio,    che   ci   torn&,..    (22) 

(23) 
Via,    che   Dio   vi    metta  in  nal  anno,., 

(24) 
..:va,    rendigliel   tosto,    che    canciola   te   nasca:... 

...    hen  veggo    che    io  eon  morto   per  la   rahfcia  di    questa  mia 
moglie,    che    tanto   la   ftccia  Iddio    trista      quanto    io   roglio  esser 
lieto^..    (25) 

Alia  fe  di  Dio,  egli  non  era  ora  la  Tessa  quella  che  ti 
'mpregnava,    che   Dio   la  faccia   trista   chiunque   ella  $,..    (26) 

In  this    list,    which  is   complete,    the   degree   of  vigor  is   pre- 
sumably not   the   same   in  all   cases.      The   difference,    however, 
is    due    to    the   subject,    or   to   the  phrasing,    and  not   to    the   use 
of   che,    which,    as    the    first  example   shows,    does  not   lend   vieror. 

The   same  may  he    said  of  the   following  complete   list   of 
supplementary  auguries: 

Or  MM  di1,    figliuol  mio,    che  henedetto   sia   tu   da  Dio,    hai 
tu  mai    testimonianza  niuna   falsa   detta   contro   alcuno,...?    (27) 

(2*) 
Va   che   Dio   ti    converta. 

Ma   dimmi,    che   lieto    sie   tu,    in   quest©   contrade    non   s^truova 
niuna  di   queste   pietre   cosl     virtuose?   (2») 

(19)    II,    318.       (20)    II,    319.       (21)    II,    129.       (22)    II,    131. 
(23)    II,    162.       (24)    II,    199.       (25)    II,    301.    (  26  v       IT,    314. 


(2?)    I,    37.       (28)    II,    202. 
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In   the   examples   below   the   imprecations   stand   at    the  begin. 

ning  of  the    sentence,    and  express    very  violent   rage.      This   is 

especially   clear  in  the   first   two   examples.      The    first   of  all 

is  an  outburst  by  Filippo  Argenti,   whom  Boccaccio,    remembering 

Dante's  picture   of  him,    describes   as   sdegnoso,    iracundo   e   biz- 

[29) 
rro   i  iu   che  altro.      He   adds; 

Messer  Filippo,    udito   costui,    come   c°lui    che  piccola  lev   _ 
tura  avea,    avvisando    che  Biondello,    11    quale   egli    cono^ceva 
facesse   beffe    di    lui,    tutto    tinto   nel   vise,    dicendo    'che' 
arrubinatemi   e   che   zanzeri    son   questi?      che   nel  rnal   anno  metta 
Iddio   te   e   lui,'    si    levd    in  pie  e   distese   il  braccio   per  ri^li^r 
con   la  mano    il  barattiere : . . .    (29) 

The   second   is   somewhat   less   violent.      The   speaker  is  messer 

(30) 
Angiulieri,    who,    however,    si   disperava,      as   he   said: 

Che   ho    io   a   fare    di    tuo   farsetto?      che  appiccato   sia  tu 

per  la   gola,    che   non   solamente  m'hai   rubato  e   giucato    il  mio 

ma  sopra   cio   hai    impedita.   la  mia  andata,    et  anche   ti    fai 
beffe   di  me.    (30) 

The   third  scene   is   spirited: 

Monna  Tessa  corse   con   l'unghie   nel   viso  a  Calandrino,    che 
ancora   levato   non  era,    e    tutto    Tliele   rraffio,    e   pres^lo   per 
11   capelli,   et   in  qua  et  in  la  tirandolo,    comincid  a  dire: 
So2zo   can  vituperato,    dunque  mi    fai    tu   ouestoT      vecchio   im- 
pazzato,    che  maledetto   sia   il  ben   che    io    t'ho   voluto*...    (31) 

In   this   case  J  the    fact   that    che   is  preceded  by   the   two   adjec- 
tives may  perhaps  be    regarded  as  making  it   atonic. 

In  the   next   set   of  examples    the    che    clause   follows,    not 
upon  a    question,    but  upon   declarative   sentences,    which  Fanfani 


(29)    II,    324.       (30)    II,    305.       (31)    II,    314. 
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punctuates   with  a   colon   or   semi»colon.      It   may  be   supposed   that 

the    resulting  pause  would  be   as   great  as   in   the    first   type    cited: 

.  ,,e   non  so   a   quello   che   io  mi    tengo,    che    io  non   le   segc 
le    veni;    che  mrtr  icalerietta    sip    1'ora     che   io   prima   la  vidi, 
quand'eila  mi   venne    in   quests   cisa.    (32) 

...voi    siete    tutte    cos}    fatte,    e    coll'    altrui    colpe    <-nia- 
tate    di    coprire   i    vostri    falli:    che   venir  possa   fuoco   da   cielo 
cMe   tutte   v'arda,    generazion  pessina   che   voi    siete.    (S3) 

...essendo   ella  oggimai    veochia,    <Sh.  molto  huono   esemplo   (34^ 
alle   giovani:    che  maledetta   sis   l'ora  che   ella  nel  mondo    venne... 

(35) 
Sia;    che   Iddio   le   dea   il  mal  anno. 

The   reason  for  believing  that   che   serves   in  these   sentences, 
as   it   does    to-day,    to   give    vigor   to    the  utterance    is   that   it   is 
clearly  an  exceptional   type   of  imprecation.      The   normal   follows 
the  Latin  model,    and  has   no    che.      This   type  being  unsuited,    be- 
cause  of   its   very  conventionality,    to   the   expression  of  more 
violent   or  more   solemn   oaths,    recourse   was   had   to    the   obvious 
expedient  of  using  the    verb   to   introduce    them.      The   verb  was 
then  emphatic,    and   che   was   not: 

Prego   Iddio   che   tu  possa  scoppiare. 
Then,    when   the   expression  was   shortened,    the   stress  was   shifted 
from  the   verb   to    che,    which  alone    remained  to    distiijguish   this 
type   from  the   normal   one,    and  which  came    to  express   the   intensity 
of  feeling  which  had  previously  been  expressed  by  the   verb. 


(32)    II,    209.       (33)    II,    76.       (34)    II,    74.       (35)11,    314. 
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Our  text   contains   examples  of  the  use   of  ch«    introducing 
clauses  otherwise  primary,    with  an   indicative    verb,    which  are 
parallel    to   the   cases  with   the   subjunctive.      Here   also    che 
e**w  to   strengthen   the   assertion,    and    the    statements   are 
markedly  emotional. 

The  first  set  of  examples  is  in  the  amusing  scene  which 
follows  upon  Calandrino's  discovery  that  some  one  has  stolen 
his  pig: 

...incomincio  a   fare   il  romore  grande  :   oise,    dolente   se, 
che   il  porco    gli   era   stato   imbolato.      Bruno   e  Buffalmacco 
ievatisi,se  n'andarono   verao  Calandrino  per  udir  vhor  ci6   c 
e    11    del  porco   dicea-e.      II  quale,    come   gli    vide,    quasi   piaiT 

m'e   stato    imbolato.      (36) 

Bruno   fra-iwn  r  1 1  c .  turly  suspicious: 

(  36 ) 
-aviglia,    che  Wk  se«    eta  to    savio   una  volta. 

Calandrino  protests: 

x  (36) 

Oime,    che   io  dico    da  dovero. 

When   doubted   again,    he  waxes   eloquent: 

imbolato  "(IS) dl  m°'    C>*   l0  diC°    d8   dovero   che  eeljL  m'*   8tat° 

When  Bruno   still  persists   in  his   suspicions,    Calandrino   exclaims: 

^.^<T^mi/arer'ti.dar  1,&nim&  Rl  nimico.      Io    dico    che    tu  non  mi 
imbolato6      L36?"  imPlcc*to   per  la  gola,    che  egli  m'e    stato 

(36)    II,    221. 
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Although   the--e    different   examples   are    not   uniform,    they   are   here 
put    in  a   group   because    they  all   express   strong   feeling,    as   appears 
from  the    fact    that    they   contain  either  an  oath  or  a   clause    of  as- 
severation,   or  an  expression  of   surprise   or  distress.  may 
therefore   be    regarded  as   lending    vigor  in  all   cases. 

Similarly,    In  the   following  examples   after  a  subjunctive 
of  acceptance,    chi    introduces   a   vigorous   assertion*: 

...    in   fe   di   Dio,    se    tu   il    fai,    sie   pure    infermo   se    tu   sal, 
che  mai    di   znio  mestiere   io   non   ti    torrd   un   denajo.    (.37) 
fiU-J.  --44> 

...   per  lo   corpo   di   Cristo   che   io   le   volli    dare   dieci  bo- 
lognini    grossi,.-  (  38) 

The  wish  may  be   expressed   as  an  appeal,    or  an   invocation, 
(35) 
as    in  Latin: 

Zcco,   poi   che  niuna  cosa  di  me  a  pieta  ti   muove,   muovati 
1'amore,    il    qual   tu  porti   a   ouella   donna... (40) 

(41) 
Oia  Dio  non  voglia...che   io   similmente  non  sia  liberale,.^ 

Che  may  precede,    when  the   clause    is    supplementary,  and    serves 

wwwwirfrwwwwvwwwwitww&Yww 

merely  as  a   connective: 

II   che   se   avviene    (che   voglia  Iddio   che   cosi    sia)    ad  Araore 
ne   rendano   grazie,.    (42) 

The    clause  may  express  an  exhortation.      In  Latin  both  the 

(43) 
first  person  singular  and   the    first  plural   are   used.        In  Italian 

we   find  only   the  plural: 
(44) 
... andiamo . 

$oniamo    che  had  already  become   a  stereotyped  expression,    and  had 

acquired   its   value   as   a   conditional   conjunction: 

...se  m4o  marito    ti    eentisse,    pogniarao    che   altro   male   non 
ne   seguisee,    si   ne   seguirebbe   che  mai   in  pace  nd   in  riposo 
con  lul   viver  potrei...    (45) 

The   expression  was   originally  used,    not  in  acceptance,    as  here, 


r3[<+ 


(3?)    II,    263.      (38)    II,    262.    (39)    Kuhner,    Pt.    II,    vol.    I,    ±ffr.      tr*~*.L 
(40)    II,    243.      (41)    II,    364.      (42)    I,    4.      (43)    Kuhner,    p.    180. 
(44)    I,    199.       (45)    I,    364-65. 
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since   the    first  person  plural    cannot  prox>erly  be   used   of  accep- 
tance,   but   in  exhortation,    when   the   clause   is    not   adversative, 
as   in: 

Poniamo    che   non   venga,    come   si    fa? 
It  must  have  become   a  set  phtase   in   that   type   of   sentence,    and 
then  been  extended   to  use    in  the    adversative    type. 

The   subjunctive    clause   may  have   an  imperative   value,    as 
(46) 
in  Latin.        In  direct   address,    except   for  a  special   set   of 

verbs   to  be  mentioned  later,    tne   verb   is  always    in  the   third 
person,    never  in  the   second,    as  it  might  be    in  Latin.      The   nor- 
mal useks   with     a  noun  subject: 

(4?) 
...il  governo   sia  tuo... 

or     with  a   relative   or  indefinite   pronoun: 

(48) 
Chi    '1   fece   nol   faccia  mai   piu,,.. 

(49) 
Niuno   se  ne   muova  o   faccia  motto,    se   egli   non   vuol  morire. 

It   is  of  interest    to    remark  that  in  Latin  an  analogous    restric- 
tion operated.      The    second  person  was  used  with  a  general    ref- 

(50) 
erence;    only   rarely,    in   good  prose,    was   the    reference   specific. 

Both  Latin,    with   this   exception,    and   Italian  used   the   subjunc- 
tive  only  when   necessary,    and   did   not   allow  it   to   encroach  upon 
the   imperative.      Boccaccio  makes  use   of  the   subjunctive   in   two 
cases   for  a  special  purpose.      Just  as   it  may  be   employed   to-day 


T 
(46)    Kuhner,    p.    18$.      (47)      I,    204.      (48)    I,    224.      (49)    ££,    153. 

(50)    Kuhner,   p.    185. 
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to   lessen  the  bruequeness   of  a  command,    so   in  our   text    recourse 
is   hart   to    the   impersonal   reflexive,    in  order   to   use    the   subjunc- 
tive  as   a  sign  of  deference.      Nicostrato    says    to   his   wife: 

Da  poi   che  egli    ti   pare,    et  e^li   mi  place:  mandisi   senza 
piu   indugio   per  un  aedtcg.    (51) 

And  Tito    says   to    the    family   council: 

£   che   quello   che   io   dico    sia   vero,    e  piu  da  comraendare   che 
quello   che   voi   fatto  avavate,    riguardiei  a  parte  a  parte.    (52) 

The   restriction   to    the   use   of  the   third  person   does   not   ap- 
ply to   avere,    essere   and  sapere,   which  have   no   imperative    forms: 

(53) 
Sii   certo   di   questo... 

(54) 
. . .aspettati ,    e   sia  di  buon  cuore. 

(55) 
It  abbi    questo  per  certo... 
a  (56) 

. .  .Abbiate"~mi     per  iscusata,-- 

(57) 
...eappi   tu  ora   tanto   fare... 

(58) 
:   e   sappiate   che... 

In  our  text   the    command  not   directly  addressed  is   not  pre- 

■ntank 

ceded  by  che,    as   it  is   to-day: 

...U    ouale   dove  egli   non   faccia,    ne   te  ne  altri  mi  mandi 
mai   piu;. (59) 

There   might   at   first    sight  appear  to  be  an   exception   to   this 

rule   in  the   following,    which  is  part  of  the    statement  by  Madonn   a 

Franceses,   to   her  maid   of  what   she  wishes  her  to   say   to   Rinuccio 

Palermini  : 

131 

(51)    II,    178.       (52)    II,    389.       (53)    II,    181.  (54)    II,    S8t.     %zq 

(55)    I,    ftftftu   185.       (56)    II,    211.       (57)    II,  240.       (58)    II,    3£4. 
(59)    II,    361. 
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jiivi  perche  ella  il  voglia  vedrai,  e  di  lei  avrai  il  placer 
tuo;  e  dove  quests  non  ti  piaccia  di  fare,  che  tu  mai  piu  non  le 
mandi  ne  messo  nh   ainbasciata.  (60) 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  monna  Francesoa  is  phras- 
ing her  commands  not  in  the  form  of  indirect  address,  but  in  the 
exact  form  which  she  wishes  the  maid  to  use  in  speaking  to 
Rinuccio.  Furthermore,  the  clause  with  cr.e  is  not  really  primary. 

There  is  almost  a  page  of  instructions  as  to  what  the  maid  is  to 

(61) 
say,  beginning  with  manda  dicendo  che,    continuing  with  priega 

\  162) 

che  and  si  gli  di  da  parte  mia  cne ,    and  concluding  with  dice 

(62) 
che .     In  the  passage  cited  there  is  clearly  an  ellipsis  of 

(63) 

dice,  as  Fanfani  believes. 

The  attitude  may  be  passive  and  express  mere  willingness, 

(64) 
or  acceptance,  as  in  Latin; 

Del  tuo  amore ,  o  che  tu  sii  mia,  non  ho,  come  gia  dissi, 
alcuna  cura;  sieti  pur  di  colui  di  cui  stata  se'...*b  ' 

Di  questo  faccia  ella  il  piacer  suo;... 

...se  ti  piece ,  si  ti  piaccia;  se  non,  si  te  ne  sta.(°'^ 

When  the  sentence  contains  another  coordinate  clause  ex- 
pressing a  positive  attitude,  the  two  clauses  are  adversative, 
and  that  of  acceptance  is  a  concessive  in  coordinate  form. 


(6C')II,  291.  The  reading  of  the  Eerlin  Manuscript,  fare :  ella 
infino  ad  hora  timpone  (Hecxer,  p.  66)  does  not  affect  the 
argument.   (61)  II,  29C.    (62)  II,  291.    (63)  II,  291,  n.2. 
(64)  Kuhner,  Pt.  II,  vol.  I,  189.   (65)  II,  242.   (66)  I,  287. 
(67)  II,  330, 
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It  may  be   the   equivalent   either   (a)    of  a  general   relative    clause, 

or   (b)    of   a   conditional    conces?3ive. 

(68) 

(a)  To  ti  terro,  e  che   puo  si  n'avvenga',  . . 

The  coordinate  force  ia  here  emphasized  by  si.   The  clause  would 

In— 

become,    in  subordinate    form: 

Io    ti    terrd,    che   che   n'arvenga... 

S'amor  venisae   senza   geloala, 

Io   non   bo    donna  nata  (69) 

Lieta   come   sarei    io,    e    qual   vuol   sia. 

The   subordinate   equivalent    clause  would  be: 

Io   n  n  so    donna  nata 

Lieta   come   sarei    io,    WWlflOTWWWWWWWWWW  chi    che   ella   sia. 

...:    la  dovj^io   onestamente    viva,    ne  mi    rimorda   d'alcuna 
cosa   la   coscienza,    parli    chi    vaole    in   contrario;    Iddio    e  la   ve- 
rita  per  me    l'arme  prenderanno.    (70) 

Panfani'sAcolon   ia   apparently  intended   to   prevent   the   clause 

■from  losing  any  of  its    coordinate   value.      The   subordinate    form 

would  be : 

chi    che   parli    in   contrario. 

(b)  ...in   fe   di   Dio,    se    tu  11   f  ai ,    sie   pure    infermo,    se 
ta  sai,    che  mai    di   mio   mestiere   io   non  ti    torro   un  denajo.    (71) 

na 
The   subordinate      form  woald  be: 

come   che   sie   infermo. 


(63)    II,    189.       (69)    II,    427.       (7q)    I,    23.       (71)    II,    263. 
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And  similarly  when   the    verb  of   the    clause  of  acceptance    is   im- 
perfect,   by   virtue   of   the   sequence   of   tenses: 

(a)  II   buoni    uomini   lieti    tutti    ris 

e    che    fosse    chi    volesse,    essi    l'avrebber  per  donna.  ..    (7 

(b)  :    il    vento   potentissimo   poggiava   in   cdntrario,    in 
tanto    che,    non   cht    essl    del  piccolo    ^eno   uscir  potessero,   ma, 
o    volessero   o   no,     -    i       >a    inae   alia   terra.    (7 

...    mal?rado    tutto   il  mondo,    voleva   che   una   ^entil 
Li    volesse  bene,    o   volesse   ella  o   no:..,    (74) 

The  clauses  in  the  last  three  examples  are  definitely  subor- 
dinate in  speech- feeling,  in  spite  of  their  coordinate  form. 
The    subordinate    form  of  the    first  would  be: 

chi    she    fosse   la   d^nna   che   voler 
In   the   last    two   examples    the   equivalents   in  subordinate   form 
would  be : 

come    che   volessero   o   no 
and 

come    che   volesse   ella  o   noj. 

This    type,    subordinate   in  form,    is  mentioned   in   the    treatment 

(74a) 
of   the    conditional    concessive    clause.        The  use   of   clauses   co- 
ordinate  in   form  but   subordinate   in   value   has   an  exact   analogy 
in  Latin,    ^here   it  was    common  in  the    early  period,    especially 
in  pure   conditionals   and  conwwwwwwwditional   concessives,    just 

as   in  our   text.  In      the      later     oeriods      it     was      still 

(75) 
used     in     poetry,      but  was   apparently  not   common  enough  in 

general   to    furnish  the  basis   for  the   Italian  usage.      This    seems 


(72)    II,    417.       (73)    II,    9.       (74)    II,    210.       (74a)  .,    p.    ■-- 

(75)      F.    Stolz   u.    J.    H.    Schmalz, 

(Schraalz),    Vierte   Aiflage,    Munich,    Oskar  Beok, 
1910,    o.    510. 
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to   have    developer!   anew,    by  a  combination  of   sinjgle    clauses,    in 
the   obvious   way   indicated  already. 

The    imperfect   subjunctive    is   equivalent   to   an  unlikely    fut- 
ure  condition  of  concessive    value,    if  the  principal   clause   refers 
to   the   future: 

Dehl    dird   io    di   no   della  prima   cosa  che    questa  gentil    donna   , 
la  quale    io   ho    cotanto    amata  et   amo ,   m'ha   richiesto,    e    spezialmente 

-ndone    la  sua  grazia  acqui stare?   non  ne   dovess*    io   di    oerto 
morire,    che    io   non  me   ne   metta  a  fare    cid   che   iiromesso   l'ho:..(76) 

The   last   sentence,    with  which  we   are    concerned,   may  be    clarified 
in   this  way: 

non  sara,    ne   dovess*    io    di    certo  morire,    che.. .etc. 
In   the    conditional   clause  prapeev  tkerfe    introduced  by  -seethe 
same   combination  occurs,    just   as  it   does   to-day,    of  a  future   pro- 
tasis,   of  emphatic   prediction,    and  an  imprefect   subjunctive    in 
the    ideal    condition: 

...a   quella   cacciar      via,    quando   da  voi    venisse,    notando 
bene    la  mia  novella,    potrete  una   santa  e  buona  q^razione    e 
raolto   a   cid    lodevole   apparare.    (77) 

54, mi  la  rl^^ij3^1&»~Jo^ad4JH^im^^one€-g-aive  .wi  th  quando  : 

..^e    quandj    pure   altro    far  mi    convenisse,    io   v'ubidird,    di 
questo    che   m'imponete,    certamente.      (78) 

It   is  on  account   of   the  seta  nalogies    that    the   future   tense 

seems    called  for   if   the  missing  verb  is   to  be   supplied.      As   far 

as    the   sense   is    concerned  a  present   of  emihatic   negation,    such 

as   non   ^4-^  esse  re,    would  do. 


(76)    II,    293.       (77)    II,    125.       (78)    II,     405. 
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The    same    combination  which  we    f  i  ad   in  Italian   conditional 
sentences  occurred  also    in  Latin,   with,    of  course,    the   present 
subjunctive   in   the   ideal   condition.      There   were   two    types,    <^i 
sit   est,    and  si    sit   erit   in   the   early  period,   which  made  way, 
in   the  main,    for  the   single   formally  correct   si   sit   sit,    in   the 

Au  «r  us  tan  age,    hut    reappeared   in  Tacitus,    and  then  became   very 

(79) 
widespread.        The   Italian   usage    appears    to  be   a   simple   continua- 
tion of  the  Latin. 

This   type   of   sentence    is   used   in   Italian   for  rhetorical   em- 
phasis,   since   the  future,    which  is   formally  incorrect,    expresses 
a  more    resolute  attitude    that   the   conditional.      It   is   therefore 
appropriate    to   the   romantic   protest   of     Rinuccio. 

The   comparison  made  between  the    types   coordinate    and  subor- 
dinate   in  form  is    not  made    for  the  purpose   of   showing   that   the 
former  was    derived  from  the   latter,    but   solely   in   illustration 
of   the   identity  in  value   of   the   two.      It   appears,    on   the   contrary, 
that   the   imperfect  subjunctive    came   to  be   used   in   the   expression 
in   coordinate    form  of  an  unlikely   future   possibility,    by   analogy 
to    the   use   of   the   same    tense    in   the  expression   of  a  wish  not   re- 
garded as   oract.i  cable   in   the    future.      The   imperfect  subjunctive 

*.  (60) 

is    theh  used  as   in  Latin.  The   working  of   such  an  anaalogy 


(79)    Schmalz,    op.    cit.,    pp.    584-85.      (80)    Inf.,    pp.^u^Oi 
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involves  a  confusion,  which  appears  natural.   If,  for  example, 
Rinuccio  said: 

Potessi  morire  per  quests  inia  donna'.... 
a  feeling  that  the  wish  was  impracticable  would  be  very  close 
to  a  feeling  that  its  realization  was  improbable,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  usage  from  the  former  to  the  latter  could  be  made  almost 
unconsciously.  That  this  is  so  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  many 
people,  including  grammarians ,  who  fail  to  feel,  or  note,  the 
difference  between  the  ideal  and  unreal  conditions,  it  was  this 
same  confusion  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive, 
instead  of  the  Latin  present,  in  the  ideal  condition;  the  use 

of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  unreal,  with  which  the  ideal 

( 81  \ 
was  confused,  is  in  accord  with  latin  usage.      it  is  clear 

that  the  same  possibility  of  confusion  and  extension  of  usage 
of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  existed  in  the  coordinate  as  in 
the  subordinate  type  of  clause.   The  question  as  to  which  oc- 
curred first  and  influenced  the  other  can  not  here  be  consider- 
ed*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  subordinate,  being  more 
frequently  used,  influenced  the  coordinate.  If  so,  this  would 
be  a  case  in  which  the  clause  primary  in  form  is  derived  from 
the  subordinate.   There  is  only  one  clear  case,  that  of  che  in 
vigorous  imprecations. 

When  the  attitude  expressed'  by  the  subjunctive  is  not 


(81)  Kuhner,  pt.  II,  vol.  II,  p.  o98 . 
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passive,    "but   a   definite   wish,    the   clause   has    the   value   of  a 
pure    conditional: 

..,con  lui    compose    di    dovergli    dare    cinquecento   florin 
d'oro,    et  egli   una  notte    con  la  moglie    11   lasciasse   giacere:..! 

.  ..JWW  per   lo    corpo    di    Cri  =  to    che    io   le   volli    dare   dieci 
bolognini   groasi   et  ella  mi    s 'ac^nsenti3se,--(  83) 

preceding 
The  wftwhritonitagr  examples  are   of   interest  as   representing  a   type 

identical   in   form     with  that  used  as    the    second  of  two    coor- 
dinated  conditions,    the   first  "being  introduced  by  se,    with  an 
indicative    verbjl,    as   in: 

S  il  vero  che,  se  per  risposta  si  dice,  et  il  rispondi- 
tare  morda  come  cane,  essendo  come  da  cane  prima  stato  Tiorso, 
non   par  da   riprendere,^(  84) 

..,se  vol  gli  aprite  et  egli  mi  truovi  cosi,  niuna  scusa 
ci   potra  essere.    (85) 

The   single    type  may  have    the   value   of  an  ideal   condition, 

after  a  conditional   verb: 

...vol   mi    fareste  un  hello  onore,    essendo    io    stato   ubbi- 

diente   a   tutti,    et   ora  avendomi    vostro    re   fatto,    ml    voleste   la 

^e  porre   in  raano ,    e  di    quello   non   dire    che    io   ,-.ves3i   im- 
posto.      (86) 

Fanfani    doubts    the   correctness   of   the   text: 

Pare    che   in    questo   periodo  mane  hi    la  partioella  se   dopo 
la    voce   onore.      Niun   codice   o   stampa  la  da.    (87) 

The  meaning  may  not  he   clear  at  a   first   reading  because   the 


(82)    II,    90.       (83)    II.    262.       (84)    II,    89.       (85)    II,    137. 
(36)    II,    117-18.      (87)    II,    117,    note    5. 
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sentence    is    ironical.      It   ceases    to   be   so    if  we    drop   the   negative: 

voi   mi    fareste    an  bello   onore,    essendo   i  o   ctato   ubbiiiente 
a   tutti,    et  ora  avendoni    vostro    re    fatto,    ni    voleste    la    leg 
porre   in  mano ,    e    di    quello   dire    che   is   avessi    imposto. 

It   ia    then  analogous   to   the    two   examples   just    cited  also   with 
the   imperfect  subjunctive.      Since  "Boccaccio   was   used   to    that 
type   of   sentence,    he    co  ild  presumably   give    it   an  ironical   turn, 
and,    if   that  be    true,    the    reading  of   the  manuscripts   would  ap- 
pear  to  be   correct. 

The    imperfect   subjunctive    is   used   to   express   a  tactful   warn- 
ing.     This    is  a   still  more    courteous  form  of  order  than  that   al- 
ready noted  in   the  use   of  the  present   subjunctive,    with  an  im- 

(88) 
personal  subject,    for  the   imperative.  The  use  of   the   imper- 

fect  subjunctive   implies   that   the    speaker   regards,    or   chooses, 
for   the  sake   of  politeness,    to    regard  the   need  for  the   warning 
as   improbable.      There   are  two   examples   of   the   usage   in  our  text. 
The    first   is  part,   of  the   advice   given  by  the  priest   to    the  woman 
who   is   using  him  as  an  unconscious    go-between: 

...io   gli    credo    per  si    fatta  maniera   riscaldare    -rli    orecchi, 
che   egli   pi^  briga  non   ti   dara:    e  ii  ta   colla  benedizion   d'Iddio 
non   ti    lasciassi    vincer   tanto   all'    ira,    che   tu  ad  alcuno    de' 
tuoi   il  dices  si,    che    gli    ne  potrebbe   troppo   di  mal   segyire.    (89^ 

The  priest   imagines    that   like   a   skilled  diplomat   he   is    keeping 

all   the    threads   of  the   imbroglio    deftly  in  hand,    and  his    caution 

leads   him   to   use   a  tactful  phrase   to   his     -rotegee.      The   usd  of 


(88)    Sup.    pf>V«°     (89)    *•    230« 
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the    tense  by  Boccaccio    is    in  accord  with   the    irony   of   the   whole 
narrative. 

The   second  example   is    from  the   statement  of  Cisti    to   the 
attehdants      of  messer  <7eri    and  of  the  Papal   emissaries   to   Flo- 
rence : 

Co  i,    tiratevi    indietro   e    lasciate    questo    servirio 

fare   a  me,    che   io   so   non  me  no   ben  mescere    che    io    9appia 
fornare;    e   non  aspettaste    voi    d'assaggiarne    gocciola.    (90) 

Cisti    uses   the   regular   imperative   when   directing  the  men  to 

leave  him  to    play  his   part   as   host,    but   changes    to   the   more 

considerate    form  in  anticipation  of  their   disappointment  at 

finding   that   they  are   to   have    none   of  the   wine.      There  are   two 

examples   with  an  analo Qrouew  use   of  the   imperfect   subjunctive 

in  a  noun   clause  which   is    the   object   of  an   imperative.      The 

first   is    from      the   instructions   of  Buffalmacco    to    the  physician 

who   is   hoodwinked   into  believing   that  he    is    to  be   admitted 

into  a  secret   society: 

Troppo   dite  bene,   ma  guardate   che   voi  non  ci   faceste   la 
beffa,    e   non  veniste    o    non  vi    foste    trovato    quando  per   voi 
manderemo;   e   questo   dico  per  cid   che   egli    fa   freddo,    e   voi 
3ignor  medici    ve   ne    guardate   molto.    (91) 

Buffalmacco   wants   to    :make   sure    that    the  plans    for  playing  ■ 

pranks   with  the   physician  shall   not    fail  through   the   latter* s 

n 
non- appearance.      But  Buffalmacco    is  posing  as   a   friend,    and  he 


(90)    II,    87-88.       (91)    II,    ?69. 
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therefore  uses   a   tactful  warning,    since  a  blunt   direction  might 
seem  offensive  between   friends   and  even   arouse   the   other's   sus- 
picions.      Here   again  the   use    is    ironical.      It   is   not   so    in  the 
case   of  Cisti,    who    is   all   courtesy  and   consideration     until 
messer  Geri    tries   to    impose   upon  hire.      Similarly  in   the   second 
example    the   advice   is   sincere,    Ciacco    is    speaking   to    the  ped- 
dler,   whom  he    is   using  to   anger  Filippo   Argent!    in   order  to    get 
Biondello   into   trouble: 

..;e  sta  bene  accorto  che  egli  non  ti  oonesse  le  mani  ad- 
dosso,  per  cid  che  egli  ti  darebbe  il  mal  it  dl,  et  avresti  w% 
guasti      i    fatti  »iei«.    (92)  '  avreSl'1 

Filippo    is  subject   to   such  fits   of  passion   that   Ciacco    fears 
for  the*peddler.      But  as    Ciacco    does   not   wish  to   alarm  the 
poor  man,    he  expresses  his   warning  as  if  the    danger  were   theo- 
retical.     The   context   here  make ^   the   warning  all    the  more   so- 
lemn on   that   account. 

This   use   of  the   imperfect   subjunctive   seems   to   have   no 
basis   in  early  or  Classical  Latin.      On   the    later  period   no   in- 
formation appears    to   be  available.      The  usage   is   in  any   case 

(9  3) 
one   with  that  of  the   coordinate    ideal   condition  just    discussed, 

the   wish  in  this    instance  being  not  so  much  ootative   as  mildly 

imperative,    because  addreased   to   a  particular   person. 

The   imperfect   subjunctive  e^b^tmetirve    is  used     of  a  wish 


o- 


(32)    II,    324.       (93)    Sup.,    pp.»^~/k. 
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which  is    considered  as   impossible   of  realization  in   the  present 

(94) 
or  the  future,  as  in  Latin: 

Deht    vedi   Vel   ciottolo;    cosl    giugnes^e   egli   testfc   nelle 
reni    a  Calandrlno. . .    (95) 

Piacesse  a  Dio    che   questa   nostra  contrada  produces  se    cosl 
fatti    gentili   uoraini,    chenti    io    veggio   che    Cipri    fa  mercatanti.  (96) 

By  a  use   of  the  pluperfect   in  a   subordinate    clause    the   sen- 
tence  is   made   to  express  a  wish  unrealized   in   the  past: 

Et  or  volesse  Iddio   che   il  passarvi   et  il  guatarmi    gli    fosse 
bastatot..(  97  ) 

Ora  has,    as  Tomraaseo   and  Bellini    state,    the    value   of  almeno,    and 

is   used   to   express  a   vain  wish  that    there  were    some    compensation 

(93) 
for  one's   misfortunes. 

In  the   first   of  the   examples  above,    which  is   a  statement  by 

Buffalmacco,    cosi    is   used  before   the    verb.      The   following  is   from 

Calandrino's   outburst    levelled  at  his   wife,    when  he    thinks   that 

he   is   ill: 

..;   ma,    cost    foss'    io   sano   come   io  non  sono,    chd   io  mi    leverei 
e  mtnaOOIt  dare*    le    tante   busse,~.(99) 

In   the  modern   language    cosi, like    che,    is    intensive.      It   is   appa- 

tently      the   same   here.      It  is  used  only  under  the   stress   of  great 

excitement,    whether   real,    as   in   the   last  example,    or  feigned,    as 

in   the    case   of  Buffalmacco.      There   are   two  more   examples  with 

the    oluoerfect   subjunctive. 


(94)    Kuhner,   Pt.JT,    vol.    I,    p.  \m.         (95)11,    207.      (96)11,    400. 
(97)    I,    229.      (98) In  addition   to   the    three   cases    cited   there  are 
five    others:    I,    245,    314,    322;    II,    48,    143.      (99)    II,    301. 
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The   clause   of  wish       may  have   the    value   of  an  unreal  condi- 
tion,   when   there    is   another  clause  which  is  of  an  affirmative 
character: 

:ora   fosse  ro   essi   pur  ^ia  dispo3ti  a  venire,    che1    veramente, 
come  Pampinea  disse,    potreiano   dire,    la   fortuna  essere   alia  nos- 
tra andata  favoreggiante.    (100) 

The  pluperfect   subjunctive   is  used   to   express   a  wish  un- 

(101) 
realized  in   the  past,    as  in  Latin: 

Deh,    or   t'avessono   essi   affogato,..    (102) 

Tali   fqsser  parute  a  te   le  laTiprede   di  messer  Corso.(l03) 

0   dolorosa  festa, 

Morta  foes'    io  avanti, 

Che   io    t'avessl   in  tal   caso  provata.    (104) 

Of  the   two   examples  with   cosi,    the    first    itf   from   the  violent 

statement   of  the   scolaro   to   the  maid: 

Cosl   avess'    io   avuta   te    con  lei   insieme    la  dove   io   ho   lei 
avuta,    accid    che   io   t'avessi   della  tua  colpa  cosi  punita  come 
io  ho   lei   della  sua!    (105) 

The   second   is    from  Martellino's   protestation  of  innocence   when 

accused   of  theft: 

Signor   nio,    essi  mentono    tutti   per  la   a:ola;    e   che    io   dica 
il   vero,    questa  pruova   ve   ne   posso   dare,    che    cosi    non  fossi    io 
raai    in  questa  terra  venuto,    come   io  mai   non  ci   fui,    se  non  da 
poco  ^erfip*  in   qua;...    (106) 

In   this   last   case    cosi    is  balanced  by   come   in  the   next    clause. 


(100)  I,  23.  (101)  Kunner,  Pt.  II,  vol.  I,  o./S^.  (102)  II,  271. 
(103)  II,  325.  (104)  M,  300-01.  (105)  II,  247.  (106)  I,  84- 
85.  X 
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It   will  be    noted  that    the   subjunctive    is   used   in  an   energetic 
protest,    in  asseveration.      In  such  a  construction    sosi    naturally 
acquires  a  definite    intensive    value,    as   is   still   clearer   from 
a  simpler   sentence,    such  as: 

Cosl   non   fossi   mai    nato   come   non  lo   so. 
It   seems   possible    that   cosi   was    first  used  with  a  subjunctive 
of  wish   in   this    type   of  clause,    an^    that   it  here   acquired   the 
note  of   vigor  which  it  kept   when  used  in  other  types. 

Boom — 

In   conclusion  it   seems   appropriate    to    consider  in  what 
sense   the    types   of  clause   which  have   now  been   reviewed  may 
properly  be   described  as  primary.      Some    grammarians   whose 
works  are    very  widely  used  assert   that   such  clauses   are    sub- 
ordinate.     Fornaciari,    for   example,    says: 

II   congiuntivo   e   di    sua  natura  un   tempo    dipendente   e    com- 
plenentare,    e  percid   il   suo    vero   luogo   e  nella  proposizione 
subordinata. . .  .    Qui  notiamo    che,    anche    quando   si   usa  come 
assoluto,    consiierandolo  bene,    lascia  sottindere   una  propo- 
sizione  principale,    da  cui   si  potrebbe   far  dipendere.      II 
congiuntivo   in   forza   d'inperativo    suppone   una   frase   simile   a 
questa:    voglio    che.    ( IO7 ) 

The   plain  implication  of  this    statement   is    that   the    clause  pri- 
mary in  form   is    derived   from  the   subordinate    in  Italian,    and 
that   since    this    origin  appears  upon  a   critical   examination, 


(107)    R.    Fornaciari,    Rintassi    italiana   dell'    uso  raoderno,    Flo- 
rence,   Sanson! ,    second  ed.,    no    date,    p.    191. 
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the   clause      is    to  be    considered  as   subordinate.      Similarly, 


Morandi   and   Cappucin4   say: 


II   con<7iuntivc .  .  .esprime    stmpre   un'    azione    che   dipende 
da  un'    altra....   Ma    talvolta  la  proposizione ,    da   cui   dipende 
il   congiuntivo,    e   sottir.tesa:   Mi   obbedisse,    almeno!    (sott. 
SRr^bbe   poco   male,    ?e,    ecc).      (TO 

It   is   of  course   true   that   the    realization  of  the  action  expressed 
by   the   subjunctive   depends   upon  another,    since   the   tfvvnev   for- 
mer is   always   an  ungratified  wish.      There   is,    however,    a      very 
great   and    quite  unmistakable    difference,    both   in   origin  and  in 
rhetorical   effect,   between   the   coordinate   and   subordinate   forms 
of  the   expression  of  a  wish.      ?}ie-=«»Q*i*kg— er>3Pe~r  e-f  the  ^  e     rri- 

The    syntactical  identity  of  all   but  a   few  of  the   Italian 
t^-pes   of  primary  clause   with  their  Latin  equivalents   ie   of 
course   due    to   the   fact    that   the   former  are    derived    from   the 
latter.        There   is,    in  the  Decameron,    but  one    clear  exception 
to  this,    the    vigorous   imprecation   introduced  by   che.      The  mod- 
ern  la.nguage   offers    two   additional   exceptions,    the   augury  with 
che,    and   the    indirect   order,    such  as    che    venga.      On  account  o-0 
the    limits   of  this   study   it   is    not  possihle    to    go   "beyond   the 
expression  of  an  opinion   as   to    the   origin  of   the   ideal    condi- 
tion  in   coordinate    form   and  of  the   polite  warning.      These    two 


(IOB)    L.    Morandi   e   0.    Gappuccini,    ?raranatica   Itaiiana,    Turin, 
Faravia,    1906,    p.    195. 
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types  of  clause  may,    in   fact,    have  been  influenced   by   the    sub- 
ordinate,   or  even   derived    fro^i  it. 

The   vigorous    imprecation   introduced  by   che    is   obviously 
so   derived,    and   the    case   is  of  interest.      If,    at    the  time  when 
the   verb  was   elided,    che    could  suffice    to   make   an  imprecation 
more   vigorous,    it   ic*-*o:Lonr  that   in  a   clause  not    introduced  by 
che    there   was   no   consciousness   of   the   ellipsis   of  a  verb,    and 
therefore    none   of  a    subordinate   status   of  the   clause.      The    same 
may  be   said  of   the   creation  of   the  use   of   che   in  auguries,    and 
in  an  indirect   order,    such  as   che   venga,      to    distinguish  it 
from   venga,    se    vuole,    in  a   clause   of  acceptance.      It  may  be   ob- 
jected  to    this    that    the    speaker  is   in  fact     conscious   of  an  el- 
lipsis   in   venga,    se   vuole,    as  well   as   in  the  milder  auguries   and 
imprecations,    and    that   the    difference    is  merely  one   of  degree, 
that   the   use   of   che   merely  makep   the   ellipsis   of  the   verb  more 
cppvwH*  apparent.      Such  an  objection  might   even  be   reconciled 
with  a     belief  in   the   Latin  origin   of  the   Italian  use   of  the 
subjunctive   in   commands,    auguries   and   imprecations,    by  arguing 
that   there   is   a  consciousness   of  an   analogy   to  an   equivalent 
form  of  expression  with  a  ve  rb  and   a   che    clause.      It   is  pre- 
cisely  the   existence    of  such  a   consciousness      which  is    at   is- 
sue,   and   the    fact   is    that   the  analogy  suggested   can  arise,    not 
in   spontaneous   utterance,    when   one    is   intent  upon   other  than 
formal  matters,    and    the    familiar  expression   serves   its    normal 
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purpose    automatically,    but    in  a   reflective   mood,    when   one    is 
re  framing   the    first   form  of  expression  which  came    to  mind,    or 
f.t  temp  ting   to   analyze   it    from  a   syntactical   point   of   view. 
Practically  every  one   indulges   in  this    conscious  process,    to 
a  greater  or  less   extent.      But    that  such  an   indulgence   necess- 
arily involves      a   substitution   of  a   new   'orm  of  expression   for 
the   first,    and   does   not   exactly  reproduce    it,    is    self-evident. 
The    subjunctive   clauses   primary   in   form  should   therefore  be   con- 
sidered  as    they  stand,    and   not  be   confused  with  their  equiva- 
lents. 

There   is   no   difference   whatever,    as   regards    coordinate 
value,    between   di '    and  dice.      The   imperative  proper   is    certainly 
primary,    and   the    imperative  use   of  the   subjunctive   is   equally  so. 
The   same    is   true   of  exhortations,    appeals,    invocations,    and 
clauses   of  acceptance,    which  are    imperatives   o^  w  a   softened   or, 
in   the    last   case,    of  a  passive,    character.      It   is   likewise*   true 
of  greetings,    auguries,    imprecations   and      the  pure   optatiVe 
clauses   in   general.      These   are   all    statements   o^  attitude   which 
had   in   their  original  Latin   form,    and  have    kept,    an   independent, 
self-sufficient    status,    from  the   syntactical  point   of   view. 
Their  rhetorical    value    is    clearly  as   distinct  *w  as   is   their 
origin   from   the    value   and  origin  of  their  equivalents    in  subor- 
dinate   form.      They  reveaL  the   attitude   immediately  and   spon- 
taneously,   whereas   the    verb  with  a  clause   is   mo r ^deliberate 
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and   analytical.      So    true   is    this    that   it   is   more   than   question- 
able  whether  the   clauses   introduced  by    che   are    felt   as   subor- 
dinate.     They  also    are    self-sufficient   forms   of  expression. 
In  the   vigorous   imprecation   the  pro lending  of   the   e   suggests 
that    che    has  practically   come    to  have    the   value    of  an   inter- 
jection.     Its   actual   force   is   exclamatory,    and   nothing  more. 
In    che    venga,    on   the   other  hand,    e    has    retained    its   original 
close   sound,    and   che    is    obviously  a    conjunction.      It  may   to 
some    speakers   suggest  a   verb,   but   the    type   of  clause    is   of  such 
constant  use    that   the   ellipsis    has  become   subconscious    in  spon- 
taneous  utterance. 

In  a  word,    the   primary   status   of  the    clauses   discussed  in 
this   study   is   purely   stylistic.      It    is   a  matter   of   form,    snd 
not  of  substance.      This   appears   at   once,    as  a  conscious    fact, 
when  the   clause   odours    in    combination  with  another  express '.#g 
a  positive   attitude.      "he   subjunctive    clause   then  acquires^the 
value   of  a      conditional   or  general    relative,    and   its    full   co- 
ordinate  value    can  be   preserved  only  by   the   insertion  of  a 
colon   or  semicolon,    or  by  the  use   of  a   strengthening  adverb, 
the  usual   coordinating  symbol,    e,    not   sufficing.      But   its    for- 
mal  value   as   a  primary  clause   under   normal   circumstances    is 
obvious. 
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As   a   supplement    to    this    chapter  mention  may  be   made   of   the 
use,    so    frequent   in  Oitl   Italian,    of   the   present   subjunctive,    in- 
troduced by   r-e,    in  clauses   of  appeal   and   in   clauses   of  assevera- 
tion: 

.  .  .  ;    ma    dimmi,    re    Dio    ti    salvi  ....  * 

(II 
Se   ^io   rai    dea   il  buono   anno,    io   non   »li  o:.  .. 

The   clause   is  almost   always   used   to    invoke    the   name   of   ^od.      Such 

is   not   the   case,    however,    in  two    instances: 

Se    io    non   sia   svisata  (ill.) 

Pia<rner   faro  lie    araara   tal    follfa. 

...:    s<;    io    non  sia  impiccato  per  la     ula,    che   e  'e 

to   imbolato.    (112) 

The  same  type  of  clause  has  had  a  wide  diffusion  through- 
out the  Romance  countries.   It  existed  in  Old  French,  Provencal, 

(113) 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  in  Old  Italian.   It  may  there- 
fore be  taken  for  granted  that  the  clause  is  of  Latin  origin. 

(114)    (115) 
G.  Paris  felt  sure  that    is  derived  from    }.   Matzner  and 

(116) 
Fanfani  were  of  the  same  opinion.    The  explanation  is  attrac- 

tive,  because  it  takes  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  Romance 

g 

claUB*,    which  is    the    same   as   that   of   the  L'  tin  clause   with  "ic 

and   the   same   as    that  expressed  by        bI    ...  hy    "so   help  me 

Ood",in  English,    and  by  alve   Dios ,    in  Spanish.      There 

is    reason,    furthermore,    for  believing  that  the  meaning  of 


(109)    II,    160*.    (110)    II,    193.       (Ill)    II,    428.       (112)11,    221. 
(113)    Liez,    III,    328-29;   Meyer-Lubke,    III,    720-21.    (114) 

,    XII,    628.       (115)  x,    II,    44.       (116)    I,    190,    n.    3. 
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and  not  of  was   associated  in   the  mind  of  Boccaccio, at  any 

his 
rate,    with     e.      That   reason   is  wiiw  Use     of       he fore  in   the 

following  example,    which  iB   unique   in  our   text   in   this    regard; 

Io    Tinro   a  Dio    (e   *e      jli    ii    nue^ta   vendetta,    che    io   di    te 
prendo,    mi    faccia  allegro    in^in  la  fine,    come   nel   corainc  to 

m'ha   fattoj    che    io   avrei    di    te    ^crlttfce      cob.;    che,  he   del]  • 

alt  ,      a   di    te   stessa   v<  loti,    per  non  ti 

'  svrenti    cavati    °;li   occhi  : .  .  .  ( 117  ) 

The  meaning  cannot  he    "even   if",    since    the   clause    is    not  adver- 
sative  in  force,   hut  is    "and  so." 

There   is   one   obstacle,    which  may  he   only  apparent,    to   the 
acceptance   of  this  explanation.      Sic   is   said   to   have  "been  used 

in  classic  Latin,    with   clauses   of  asseveration,    only  in  poetry, 

(118) 
the  prose   form  having  been  i  ta    ...   ut.        It  is  possible,    however, 

that   ita    . . .   ut     was  a  grammarian's   expression,    which  predomina- 
ted in   the   classic  period   in   the  written   language,    and   that 
was  the  popular,    as  well  as   the  poetic  form,    that   it  w  remained 
in   the  post-classic  period,    and  was   then  changed,    in   the   way 

indicated  by   G.   Paris. 

(1191 
Diez  believed   that   the   origin   lay  in   si,        as  win*  does 
.(120)  (121) 

L'eyer-Lublce.      Gaspary  was   of  the    same   opinion,    and   cited  an  apt 

example    from  Plautus: 

(1- 
Ne    tu  hercle,    si    te    di   ament,    lin^uam  comprimes  Posthac. 


(117)11,    241.    (118)    Kuhner,    pp.    190-91.    (119)111,    328-29. 
(120)    III,    720-21.       (121)    ZKP,    XI,    136-37.    (122) 
sue,    571. 
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He   has   further  examples  which  do    not  prove   anything,   "because   in 
one   the    verb  may  be    future,    and   in   the  two    remaining,    which  are 
from  Latin  works   by  Italians   of  the  fourteenth  end    fifteenth 
centuries,    the   clause  may  be    vie^ved     as  a   reflection  of  the 
Italian  usage.      But   the  example    from  Plautus   is   of  interest, 
and   suggests    that   the   first   explanation  here   given  may  be    recon- 
ciled with  the   second  by  supposing   that   the   change    from 
to  occurred   very  early,   before   the   time  of  Plautus.     But 

without   a  more   detailed   knowledge   of  the  Latin  situation   than 
there  appears    to   be   at  present,    one    can  only  indulge    in  conjec- 
ture. 

The    clause   can  be   used   to-day  only  with  a  markedly  archaie 
effect,,  as—when.  Car ducei    says,    in  summartzing   the 

La.~mo.rta,..  ( g«^>^^°1He■-^A€^^¥^•c-i-t<>-'4^mft^T^a^^^■<?<^e^^•  H.--di"vl  no—  1 ""'     \ 
post  a, )  „&-  JJ^ft-freeJAg-fr- t4--m»»go  ~44~-B£<r  -  gMr^TOl 


(123)  ,  Bologna,  Zanichelli,  1907*, 

pp.  1140-41. 
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PART   II 
THE  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSE 


CHAPTER  I 
ORIGINS 

None  of  the  Latin  concessive  conjunctions,  except  si, 
guando  and  ubi  have  furnished  Italian  derivatives  with  the 
same  function.   They  have  been  replaced  by  Italian  creations, 
the  nature  of  which  it  will  be  the  first  object  of  this  study 
to  determine*   The  problems  presented  are  simple  and  the  solu- 
tions obvious  in  most  cases*  There  are  no  previous  studies  at 
hand,  except  some  incidental  remarks  by  Tobler,    and  a  few 
suggestions  by  Meyer-Lubke ,    although,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
considerable  results  of  the  study  of  analogous  problems  in 
French  are  of  value. 


(1)  Vermischte  Peitrage ,  aweite  Reihe,  2nd  edition,  Leipzig, 

Hirael,  1906. 
Dritte  Reihe,  2nd  edition,  Leipzig, 
Hirzel,  1906. 

(x)   III,  607-08,  710,  724*25 


In  concessions  of  fact  the  Latin  used  quamquam  with  the 
indicative,  until  a  late  period,  when  the  subjunctive  sometimes 
ocours,  and  when  quamvis  also  appears,  with  the  subjunctive. 
In  concessions  of  hypothesis  the  latin  used  quamvis,  quamlibet , 

ut,  ne ,  ut  non  and  ut  nemo,  always  with  the  subjunctive,  ex- 

v 

cept  for  quamipis,  and  also  in  conditional  concessives,  etsi, 

tametsi,  etiamsi  and  si,  with  either  mood,  the  indicative 
being  the  more  usual. 

The  Italian  forms  in  the  Decameron  are,  in  the  order  of 
frequency  of  use,  quantunque ,  come  che ,  ancora  che ,  benche , 
perche ,  avvegna  che,  «»*  con  tutto  che,  ancor  che,  bene  che 
and  non  ostante  che,  and,  in  conditional  concessives,   se, 
ndo  and  dove . 

It  seeir.s  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  con- 
venience of  presentation,  to  consider  at  this  point  only  the 
origin  of  the  conjunctional  use  of  these  forms,  and,  together 
with  that,  the  factors  which  determined  the  mood  of  the  verb 
in  the  original  type  of  the  concessive  clause  .  That  mood 
will  be  found  to  be  in  all  cases  the  subjunctive.  The  advan- 
tage in  deferring  a  consideration  of  the  later  development 
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of  the  clauses,  including  the  development  of  a  usage  with 
the  indicative,  is  that  we  find  a  common  set  of  factors  work- 
ing in  the  various  cases,  which  may  therefore  test  be  consid- 
ered in  a  group. 

The  use  of  quant un que  as  a  conjunction  is  derived  from 
its  use  as  a  general  relative  pronoun  and  adverb.  The  exten- 
sion and  change  of  function  is  like  that  which  took  place  in 
quamquam  and  in  quoique.  The  change  took  place  in  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following: 

(2) 
ouantunque  la  memoria  ricerchi,  raiment  ar  non  mi  posso 

E  quantunoue  la  gioyane  sua  compagnia  rifiutasse,  sempre 
di  lui  temendo,  mai  da  se  partir  nol  pote.'^) 

(4) 
As  Tobler  points  out,    quantunque  may  be  said  to  combine 

the  two  meanings  "however  much"  and  "although";  and  the  latter 

was.  derived  from  the  former,  quantunoue  being  originally  a 

general  adverb,  a  contraction  of  quant umcumo ue .  it  is  Tobler's 

idea  that  such  a  concessive  clause  passed  through  three  stages  which 


(2)   II,  183.     (3)   II,  4-5. 

(4)  Vermischte  "eitrage ,  Dritte  Reihe ,  pp.  4-5. 


■w 


were:    (l)    concession  of  every  decree   in  a   given   situation,    (2) 

every  degree   of   concession  of  a  situation,    (3)    concession  of  a 

situetion.         Tobler's  word  here    rendered  by   "situation",    is 
wwwwwwwwrte#«*iwr*»y**wwww»«*»#yw 
"*"*•  e*«he,    which  implies   reality.      There    is,    ho-vever,    no   apparent 

reason   for  believing  that    the  original    type   of  clause     may  not 

have    referred   to    the  non-real,    in  such  a  sentence   as: 

Quantunque  si  sfprzi      lo   vincerd. 

At   the  beginning,    then,    the  mootf  of   the    verb  was   determined 
by  the    fact   that  it  occurwtfred  in  an  $-»4«-a«ifce-  relative  or  ad- 
verb clause  of  adversative   value,    separated  by  a  pause   from  the 
primary  clause.        As  will  be   seen,    this  situation  calls    for  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive. 

Quantunque   is,    in   the  Decameron,    the  most  used  of  the   con- 
cessive   conjunctions.      It   occurs   189    times,    as   against  , 

which  is   second,    with  98.      In  clauses   of   fact,    it  occurs    145 
times   with  the   subjunctive, 


x{f  y^p-ff'5"!-^  (       ) 


The  origin  of  the  use   of  come    che  as  a  concessive   conjunc- 
tion is  analogous   to    that  of    ^uantunque.      As  a  general  adverb  it 
means    "in  whatever  way,"  a  meaning  which  readily  passed  to    "how- 
ever much. ■     The  more  important  change,    that  to  a  conjunctional 
status,    is  illustrated  by  the   following  example,    in  which  the 
two   original  meanings  also   appear: 

come   che   gli  uomini   in   varie  cose  pecchino   disiderando.    voi  . 
aziose  donne,    soramamente  peccate   in  una... 

In  regard  to  the  mood  of  the   verb,    it  is   to  be   noted   that 
as   in  the   case   of  quantunque,    and   for  the   same   reason,    it  was 

original Ijc'tbe  subjunctive. 

twice, 

Come  is  used  WWWW  with  the  meaning  of  come  che: 

E,    come   lungo   spazio   stati   gia  fosse ro  insieme,    avendo   il 

gran  diletto   fattolo   loro  parere  molto   brieve,    in  cid   dalla 

•     roadre  della  giovane  prima,    et  appresso   da  Currado,    soprappresi 
(1  ) 
furono. 

'  <  t  >  n 

OOqUtHIJ     (    )    I,    140.         I    )    I,    150. 


The  seconi  example  is; 

(8) 
oome  contro  al  placer  di  lei  fos   ,   Li<  le  ,iede. 

'x) 

The  Berlin  manuscript  has  come  che  ) 

(9) 
Fanfani   explains  the  form  as  a  shortened  form,  analogous 

to  the  case  of  poi  for  poi  che,  and  of  ancor  for  ancor  che. 

The  origin  of  the  conjunctional  usage  of  benche ,  ancora  che, 

con  tutto  che  and  non  ostante  che  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 

of  Old  French  encore  cue.  In  Old  French  we  find  a  provocative 

subjunctive,  of  the  primitive  primary  type,  with  a  concessive 

value,  followed  by  a  second  clause  introduced  usually  by  Ja  or 

encor,  which  serve  as  strengthening  adverbs,  as  in; 

(10) 
Et  vostre  pere  soit  vilains,  Ja  por  ce  ne  .vaures  vos  mains. 

We  find  also  the  change  of  position  of  the  particles  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  clause,  without,  at  first,  the  addition  of 
a  que ,  as  in; 

Encore  ne  soit  ma  parole  francoise ,  Si  la  puet  on  bien  en- 
tendre en  francois. 

As  regards  the  Italian,  in  the  Decameron  we  find  only  the 
modern  expression  fully  developed,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
examples  with  ancora,  bene,  con  tutto  or  non  ostante  standing 
before  the  second  clause,  and  none  with  any  one  of  them  stand- 
ing before  the  first  without  che-  Ancor  for  ancor  che  does  not 

occur  in  the  Decameron,  but  is  cited,  without  examples,  by 

(12) 

.  He  thinks  it  a  shortened,  not  an  original  form.  It  is 

(x)  Hecker,  p.  36.  (8)  II,  90.  Fanfani  refers  (n.4)  to  the  Sixth 
tazione  dei  Deputati,  where  (I     i  ; 3r, Florence ,  18r  ,  ,.56) 

che  Pha,  in  Boccacio.  Still  another  case  is  qua! 

.  il  vero  chequal  si  sia  la  cagione . . .     *.'  f 

rimasaic^e ;_Ji2T.lf   83-84.)  -.       (9)    i„2..     /  'jl. 

[    D)    Ille,    4717.  (11)    Conon  de   Eethune ,  Sj?l0-U  8  ,\ 

Chrest.,  p.  158.   [12)  I,  130,  no1       re  is,  howe 

case  in  the  Inferno,  VIII,  39:  Ch'io  ti  conosco,  ancor  sie  lordo  tutto 


therefore   impossible    to    furnish  definite  proof  that    the   Italian 
went   through  the   same   stages   of  development     as   the   French.      But 
the   adversative   force  of  (as  well   as   the    others)    creates 

at   least  a  strong  presum#ption     that   such  was   the   case.      In  con- 
nection with  ,    there   is   a  slight  pbstacle   in  the   fact   tha  t 
the   adversative  tfwro*   force   of  is   somewhat   less  obvious 
than  it  is   in   the    cases   of  the   others.      But  had  already  in 
the   fourteenth  century,    and  has   kept,    the  meaning  of "certainly", 

"truly",    adding  emphasis   to    the  assertion,    as   in: 

(1 
Ben  parve  messo   e  Cristo. 

(1 
Bene   *  e    il   vero   che    ic   uso   in   lucgo    di    quello   il   Tlriu 

At   the  "beginning  of  a   clause  which  follows  an  adversative 
subjunctive,    it  would  naturally  take   on  an  adversative    force, 
in  some  such  form   as: 

Mi  ci    quanto   pud      bene    ci   andrd. 

THe    first   clause,    when  preceded  by       ne,    wpuld     mean,    "Truly  he 
may   threaten",    "He  may,    to  be   sure,    threaten";    then,    with  the 
development   of  a  sense   of  the    subordinate    value,    "However  surely, 
etc."  thus   became    a  general   adverb,    like  ,    be- 

fore  becoming1  a   conjunct  i  on. 

(15) 
As  we   have   already  seen    ,    in   the  on   the  primary   claupe 

of  acceptance   has   no    introductory  ,    just   as   in  Old   French  it 

has   no      ue.        In  French,    que   was  added   in  the   last   stage   of  de- 
velopment     of     the    conjunction,    when,    with  the    change    to   a  subor- 
dinate  etatus   of  the   clause,    the   need  was   felt   for  an  introductory 


(13)  ,    711,    73.       (14)    I,    88.       (15)  .  ,    p.     -U- 
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particle  of  definitely^ subordinating  force,  which  encore,  like 

the  Italian  words,  lacks.  The  addition  of  che  in  the  Italian 

(x ) 
cases  would  be  parallel  to  the  cases  of  poicnc     perche . 

The  way  in  which  avvegna  che  came  to  be  used  as  a  conces- 
sive conjunction  seems  obvious.  Avvegna  was  originally  a  primary 
verb,  a  subjunctive  of  acceptance,  of  the  so-called  provocative 

type,  implying  a  challenge,  as  in  these  examples: 

*         v  *,  (16) 

io  ti  terro,  e  che  puo  si  n'awegna. 

Io  il  diro  al  marito  mio  et  a'  fratei  miei,  et  avvegnane- 
che  puo. 

8  conjunctional  usage  differs  from  the  above,  first,  in 
having  a  noun  clause  introduced  by  che,    subject  of  avvegna, 
:he  second  place,  in  the  famil        g  from  the  pri> 
tive  primary  status  to  the  subordinate*   On  account  of  the 
meaning  of  avvegna,  the  referenc      doubtless  at  first  to  the 
purely  hypothetical  future,  in  some  such  sentence  as  this-. 

Lo  faro,  (et)  Avvegna  che  mi  biasimino. 

The  mood  first  used  was  thus  necessarily  the  subjunctive. 


(x)  -  It  seems  unnecessary  to  suppose,  as  Meyer-Lubke  does,  (III, 
7E4-25,)  that  a  verb,  sit t is  to  be  understood  as  explaining 
the  use  of  che.  He  may  also  be  in-error  as  to  the  French 
clause,  which  may  have  quite  well  originated  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, and  the  type  encore  soit  lo  oue  may  be  a  distinct 
thing. 

(16)-  II,  169.  (17)  -  I,  230. 
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The  reference  could  then  be  extended  to  what  is  uncertain  in 
the  present,  in  some  such  way  as  this*. 

Sono  contento,  (et)  avvegna  che  tu  non  lo  creda. 
From  that  point  the  extension  of  reference  to  present  and  past 
fact  could  follow  readily,  once  the  adversative  value  of  avvegna 
che  had  become  familiar*   It  happens  that  in  the  Decameron,  avveg- 
na che  is  not  used  of  the  purely  hypothetical,  so  that  no  ex- 

(18a) 
amples  could  be  cited  in  support  of  this  explanation;     but 

that  the  expression  so  originated  seems  clear  from  the  mood  of 

avvegna.  In  the  Decameron,  avvegna  che  is  used  only  six  times. 

It  has  dropped  the  et ,  and  reached  the  stage  of  familiarity  which 

permits  its  use  before  the  main  clause.  That  order  occurs  once: 

Et  avvegna  che  egli  alquanto . .  .avesse  dall'  un  de ■  lati 
posto  l'amore . . . .pure . . .se  le  riprese . 

There  is  one  case  of  a  conditional  in  a  special  type  of 
clause  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Perche  occurs  with  a  concessive  value  when  the  primary 
clause  is  negative,  and  also  in  three  instances,  when  it  is  posi- 
tive .   The  subordinate  clause  may  state  either  a  reality  or  a  hy- 
pothesis. The  concessive  meaning  arises  naturally  from  the  ori- 
ginal causal  meaning,  in  connections  like  the  following: 

*  (19) 

...e  non  mi  riguardate  perch  ' io  sia  infermo. 


(18a)   The  omission  is  of  course  purely  accidental.  Gf.  Vita 
Nuova  XXV,  27.) 

(18b)   II,  135. 

(19)    I,  34. 


When  one   asks   another  not   to   stare  "because   one   is    ill,    one  puts 
definite   emphasis  on   the    conflicting  tendencies  of   the   two   parts 
of   the    statement,    one   is   conscious   of  the   adversative   force    of 
the  second,    and  of   the   introductory  perchi.        And  so    in   these 
other  example sjof  the    clause   of  fact: 

...io   non  vorrei    che   voi   guardaate  perche  io   sla  in  caaa  di 

(7    ) 
questi   aaurieri. 

...;    si   che,   perchd   io  me   ne   procacci,    non  avendone   da  te,    non 

U') 

e  da  dirmene  malejf. 

...la  quale,    perche   l'effetto    della  pasaata  aomigli,    non  vi 

dovra  percid   esse  re   men  cara,   pensando   che  bene   n'addi veniaae 

(22) 
alia  fine. 

It  is,    to  be  sure,   possible   to   interpret  aoraigli  as   referring 

either  to   the  present  or  to    the   future,    in  which  latter   case 

the    clause   would  be  hypothetical,    a  conditional   concessive. 

It  is  here  given  as  a  clause  of  fact,   because   the  concluding 

clause   shows  that  the   speaker  is   actually  judging  the   character 

of  his   atory.      The  point   is   of   no    importance    for  the   discussion 

la 

of  our  problem.      The  following  clause^  ax#-,   undoubtedly,    of 

fact.      They  complete   the   list  of  clauses  of  this   class: 
.,.:   e p^jpb$/&±&^3»3^  io 

***|  t  i   a  ap  rd  bej^ ,-^ e*wnnHo^k>s4(}^ 


(       )    I,    36.       (       )    II,    76.       (       )       I,    67-58.  (       )    I,--Hi.. 
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...:   e  priegoti  che ,  ?erch'ella  sia  nella  mia  casa  vicin  di  tre 
mesi  stata ,  che  ella  non  ti  sia  men  cara . 

In  the  two  cases  following,  the  reference  of  the  conces- 
sive clause  is  to  the  hypothetical,  in  the  first  of  them  to  the 
future : 

Ke  vi  dovra  esser  grave,  Derche  io,  oer  ben  dire  la  novella 

(25) 
compiuta,  alquanto  in  parlar  mi  distenda.... 

In  the  second,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  original  causal  meaning, 

which  may  be  still  seen  in  the  four  examples  preceding,  is  absent: 

....non  avendo  Pietro  ardir  d'addormentarsi  per  non  cadere  (come 

che  perche  pure  agio  avuto  n'avesse,  il  dolor e  ne  i  Densieri  che 

(26) 
della  sua  giovane  avea  non  l'avrebbero  lasciato.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  meaning  can  not  be  that  his  pain  and  anxie- 
ties would  not  have  let  him  sleep  because  he  had  been  otherwise 
able  to  do  so;  the  meaning  can  of  course  only  be  "even  though", 
and  pure  is  used  in  its  restrictive  sense,  as  in  se  pure*   So 
clear  is  the  adversative  force  of  perche  that  Fanfani's  note  on 
the  first  of  the  examples  here  cited  to  illustrate  the  clause  of 

hypothesis,  and  explaining  perche  as  standing  for  simple  che, 

(27 ) 
is  doubtless  a  mere  slip.     -  Per,  like  perche,  acquired, 

also  after  a  negative,  an  adversative  association  and  value  which 

is  extended  to  use  in  an  affirmative  statement,  as  in  percio  and 

(24)  II,  359. 

(25)  II,  107.  likewise,  after  a  rhetorical  question;  -  che  vi  fa 
egli  perche  ella  sopra  quel  veron  si  dorma?  II,  31.  Fanfani 
apparently  misunderstood  the  clause  (I.e.  n.3). 

(26)  II,  24. 

(27)  II,  107,  n.3. 
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pero.      Boccacio  has,    for   example; 

...ma    le    f emine ,    quantunque   in  vestimenti   et   in   onori   al- 

quanto   dall'    altre  variino,    tutte   percio   son    fatte   qui    some   al- 

128) 
trove . 

In  French,  the  same  extension  of  usage  from  the  negative  to  the 

(29) 
affirmative  sentence  took  place,  as  is  shown  by  Tobler.     as 

has  been  stated,  our  text*  likewise i    contains  perche  with  an  ad- 
versative force  both  whf-n  the  primary  clause  is  negative,  and 
when  it  is  positive. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  these  clauses  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  the  following,  which  differ  from  the  above 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  subordinate  clause  has  no  adversative 
value.  They  state  a  reason  which  does  not  apply; 

io  non  l'amo  perche  ella  sia  di  Gisippo,  anzi  l'amo,  che 

(30) 
l'amerei  di  Shiunque  ella  stata  fosse. 

In  this  case,  the  causal  clause  states  a  fact*   In  the  following 

it  states  the  reverse  of  the  fact; 

Allora  disse  il  Re-.  Messer  Ruggieri,  il  non  avervi  donato, 

come  fatto  ho  a  molti,  li  quali  a  comp&razion  di  voi  da  niente 

sono,  non  e  avvenuto  oerche  io  non  atbia  voi  valorosissimo  cava- 

(31) 
lier  conosciuto. 

(28)  I,  58.  (29)  Verm.  Beitr.,  Zweite  Reihe,  pp.  24-34. 

(30)  II,  382.         (31)  II,  340. 


The   king  is   recognizing  Ruggierl'a    knightly   courage. 

This  TOW  use  of   the   subjunctive   in  a   causal   clause   has   a 

(       ) 
parallel   in  Latin,      where    it   is    the  mood  used  in  referring  to 

that   which  is  merely  presumed,    as   in: 

pugiles   ingeraiscunt,    non  quod  doleant,    sed  quia  profun- 

(  3$$  33 
denda  voce  omne  corpus  intend! tur. 

It   is   in  this   situation,    where   the    causal    clause    states  an  idea 

and   not  a   fact,    that   the   Italian  subjunctive   usage   appears    to 

have   originated,    and   from  it   to   have  been  extended  to   statements 

of   fact,    after  the  mental  association  of  the  negative   and  the 

subjunctive   had  been   formed.      We    find  an  identical  working  of 

the  same  association  in  relative    clauses,    as   in  the  following, 

from  4ur  text: 

...   non  se'    tu  di   quelle   in  cui   la  raagninimita  debba  i   suoi 

JL  U     ) 

.^ffetti  mostrare. 

We   here    find   the  subjunctivef  because   the   reference,    which  is    to 
a   class   of  persons    recognizedaas   existing,    "those   in  whom  magna- 
nimity may  be  expected   to   show  itself",    is,   by  a  nwntal   confu- 
sion due   to    the   negative,   mistaken   for  the  same   sort   of  refer- 
ence  as   occurs   in  the   large    number  of  claases    dealing  with  what 
is  merely   conceived,    as   in: 
. . .Son  era  acconcla  a   far   cosa  che   gli   piacesse... 


ii 
(3    )    Kuhner,   •**=***=- ^      II,    385.      ('    )    Tacitus.    'Hialogus,    2,    56. 

(       )    II,    239.      (       )    II,    198. 


And  bo,    in   the   causal   clause,    it   seems   logical    to   believe 

that   the  subjunctive  usage   arose  in   clauses    referring  to   the 

merely  conceived,    whether  adversative,    as    in: 

vi   dovra.  essi  ,  he    io...  »to    ii 

mi   distenda. . .    (36) 

or  non- adversative ,    as   in: 

il   non  avervi  to. ..non  e"    avvenuto   perche    io   no.  ia 

voi    vf-lor|ssimo    cavalier   conosciuto.    (37) 

It  was   from  this   type   of  clause   that   the  use   of  the   subjunctive 

was  extended   to    clauses   of   fact.      The   latter  usage   in   the  Romance 

languages   is   a  departure   from  the  Latin,    where   the   vert  of  the 

(38) 
negative  clause   of  fact   is    in  the   indicative. 

Finally  we   reach  the    stage   where    the   adversative   force   of 
is   familiar     enough  to  permit  of  its  usein  an  affirma- 
tive  sentence: 

.,.:    e   perche   mio   marito   non  ci    sia,    di    che    forte    mi  a, 

io   ti    saprd  "bene,    secondo    donna,    fare   un  poco    d'onore.    (39) 

...?  perche    io  non  abbia  mille,    io   ne   aveva  ben   cento   et 
;he    dugento   da  darti:...    (40) 

E   quegli   che   contro   alia      ia.  eta  par^ando   vanno  nostra  mal 
e    conoscano    che   perche    il  porro   abbia  il   capo  bianco,    che   la 
coda   sia  verde.    (41) 

Similarly  in  English   "for"  has,    i©   such  a  sentence   as    "I 

will   do   it   for  all   that,"   an  adversative   force  which  seems   to 

be    derived   from  its  use   in  such   a   sentence   as    "I   will   not   fail 

for  that   reap,  on."  y 
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CHAPTER      II. 
THE      CONCESSION     OF      THE  HYPOTHETICAL 

It   appears   from   the  preceding  study   that   ancora   che,    sv- 
•na   che,    benche,    con   tutto   che,    non  ostante    che   and  perche 
came    to  he   used  as    concessive   conjunctions   in   clauses  referring 
to   the   purely  hypothetical.      tyiantunque   and   come   che,    on   the 
other  hand,    may  have   acquired    their   status   as   conjunctions      in 
clauses   either  of   fact  or  of  hypothesis.      They  are   "both  used, 
in   our  text,    with  the   latter  type   of  clause,    as   are   all    the 
other   conjunctions,    except    con    tuttD   che.      The   failure   of  Boc- 
caccio  so   to  use   the   last-named     in  the   D<   jaraeron  seems   to  he 
due   to  a  mere    chance,    and   not   to   any  choice,    the   no  re   so   as    the 
total   number  of  hypothetical      clauses   is    only   thirty- three    for 
the   seven   conjunctions    remaining  in   this    class. 

The    term    "hypothetical"   is  here   used  of  that  which  is    felt 
to  he   a   conception,    as   distinct   from   that  which  is    recognized 
as   a   reality.      This   explanation    nay   not  he   out  of  place,    inas- 
much as   the   term  is  applied  in  this    chapter   to   conditions 


contrary   to    fact,    an  application   not   in  accord  with  the    nar- 
rower scientific   use   of   the   word,    which  designates   only   that 
which  may  actually  >)e   conceived  as   existing.      The    tern  is 
found,    however,    with  the  meaning  here    given  it,    in  "both  phil- 
osophical  and   other   lite rat  ire. 

The    concessive    clause   of  hypothesis    combines    the   meanings 
of   two    kinds   of  clauses,    the   concessive   and   the    conditional, 
and  we   find   it   introduced  either  by   the   concessive    conjunctions  , 
as   just    stated,     ;r  by   the   conditional   se,    quando ,    dove   and 
pogniamo    chejf.      This   use   of   se    is   a   continuation  of   the   Latin 

use   of  si,    which  was   frequent   in   the    conditional    concessive 

(1) 
clause.        Quando  was   often  employed   in   the   same   way  in  both 

(?) 
classic   and   late   Latin.      In   view  of   this    fact,    Feyer-Lubke' s 

statement   that    -mando    Ma  pris    oresque   partout  un   sens    condi- 

(3) 

tionnel,"   is  misleading,    since    it   disregards    the   Latin    xsage, 

of  which  that  so   widespread  in   the   Romance    field   is   a  mere    con- 
tinuation.     The   origin  of   the   conjunctional  use   of  dove   seems 
uncertain    for  the    reason   that   although  ubi   occurred  not   infre- 
quently as   a   conditional    concessive    conjunction  during   the 

(4) 
classic   oeriod,    there    is   said   to   be    no    collected   material    cover- 

ing  the   later  period.      The   conjunctional  use   of  dove   was  perhaps 


(1)    Kuhner,    Pt.JT   ,    vol.    II,    pp.    439    et    aeq.    (2)    ISch.ialz, 
P.    556.       (3)    III,    721.       (4)    Kuhner,    o.    364.       (5)    Schmals,    p. 
578. 


inherited    from   the  Latin,    or  else   derived   from   the   locative    in 
Italian.      The    change    involved  in   the   latter  supposition   is    o^ 
the    simplest,    since    the    conjunctional  use   is    merely   the   loca- 
tive   taken   figuratively.      The  way   in  which  pogniarao    che  wm  came 

to  he   used   as   a    concessive    conjunction  has   already  heen   dis_ 

(6) 
cussed. 

Latin   frequently  emphasized   the   adversative    force   of 
"by   the   use   of  prefixes,    in   etsi,    tametsi,    tamenetsi   and  etiansi. 
Italian  has   not    retained   any  of   these   prefixes  as   such,    although 
it   formerly  used  etiam  in    the   combination     ez-iandfo,    which  od- 
ours   twice    in  our   text: 

...;    e    tutto   nel   viso    cambiato,    eziandfo    ■«  v>la   non  a- 

vesse   detta,    diede   assai   manifesto    segnale,    ci6    es-^er  vero    che 
AmbrogXiuolo    diceva,..(3) 

...;    avvisando   dover   di   necessity  awenire,    o    che   il   vento 
barca  senza   carico   ^  senza  fcovernator     rivolges^e,    o   ad  alcuno 
sec  la  percotesse   e    rompesse,    di    che   ella,    eziandfo   se   cs    - 

par  volesse,    oon  potesse,    na  di    necessity  annegasae.    (9) 

Eziandfo    is   a   contraction  of  etiam  and(per)Dio,    used  in  adjura- 
tion.     It   is    therefore    solemn   and   vigorous,    and   in  the    two   ex- 
amples above    is   used   in  a   formal  style,      as   is  particularly   con- 
spicuous in   the   second    Instance. 

As   a    substitute    for   the   prefixes   et,    tamen  and  wwwacs  etiam, 
Boccaccio   uses   pure   and   si.     Pure    stands    in  the    conditional 
clause   only  when  the   latter  precedes    the  primary: 


(6)     ?up.,pp....    (7)    Kuhner,    p.    439.    (8)    I,    187.      (9)    II,    15, 


Jo 


...    tra  Cr.  ,    8e   pure   ave- 

ito,    LI  noscere   la  oo,...    (IC) 

//.  ,  i>ure   alcana   co  'Lcordavp  ,  tr^vn 

contrario : . . .    ( 11) 

E,    s<-  I    si  pur  3i    confessa,    i   peceati    naoi    9on   tanti    e 

si   orribili,    che   il   simi tliante   n'avverra, . . .    (12) 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  last  example  there  is  a  double  ad- 
verbial strengthening,  with  si  and  pur.  The  subject  of  the  se- 
vere   comment   is   ser  Ciappelletto,    from  whom  confession   is    the 

last    thing   in  the   world   to  be  expected.  ndo    is   also    fol- 

(1?) 
lowed  by   pure,    when  the   subordinate   clause   precedes   the   primary. 

But  pure   occurs    in   the   primary,    if  preceding   the    condition \*r*»A~Mx 

donna,    egli   non  pud   oggimai   essere    che    quelle    che   ft    stato 
non  sia  pure   stato,    se    vol    ?;ridaste    tutto    il   tempo    delLa   vita 
vostra; . . .    ( 14) 

...:    e1  con  vie. a  pur     che   io   vegga,    se   ig   vi    dovessi    star 
tutto   di,    che   mercatanzla  debba  esser  que  s  tat;  .(.15) 

This   combination  of  a  present   or  past   tense    in   the   apodosis 

with  an  ideal   condition   in   the   orotasis   has   already  been  noted 

(16) 
as   a    form  of  rhetorical   emphasis.      Pure    serves    to  make   the   em- 
phasis  still   greater. 

Latin   very  often    introduced    the  primary   clause   with  one 
of  a   considerable    list   of   advers   tive   adverbs,    tamen,    at,    at- 
tamen,    verum  tamen,    certe,    at   certe,    tame.-,   arte,    saltern, 


(10)    I,    144.      (11)    I,    364.      (12)    I,    33.      There   are   sight  more 
examples:    I,    72,    246;    II,    t&,    25,    17  4   (two),    352,    432.      (13)    I, 
308;    II,    405.(14)    I,    253.       (15)      II,    321.       (16)    Sup.  ,    I  pp/i/.. 


(1 

nihilo   minus,    ninilo    ;iinus    taraen.      Boconccio   marks   the   adversa- 
tive   force,    rather  sparingly,    and   only   for  purposes   of  special 
emphasis,    by  the   use   of  pure,    under  the   circumstance    just   noted, 

and  also   of  si,    ne   ancora,    the  equi  valent   of   the   modern  .., 

fallo, 

aemma  senza  ale un   fallo   and  almeno: 

,*-    ....    confortati,    che    fermamente,    se    t;i   fossi    stato   un 
que 3, 11    che   il  posero   in  croee,-7sl   ti    perdonerebbe   egli.    (IB) 

2  se    tu   non  te   ne   avvedessi   ad  altro,    3i    te    ne    dei^awe- 
dere   a   que s to,...    (19) 

...;    ne  perd    c^cedo    che   pienamente    se   ne   sia   detto,    ne 
sarebbe  ancora,    se   divqui   ad  uno   anno    d'altro    che    di    cid   non 
parlassimo  : . . ,    (20) 

...    scrivemi  mm  mio    fratello,    che,se   io   dovessi    vendere 
et   impegnare    cio   che   ci   e,    che   senza  alcun   fallo   io    gli   abbia 
fra   qui   et   otto    di   nmndati   mille    fiorin  d'oro,,.    (21) 

Se    questo    far  non   vuogll,    aLneno   scio 
I   legami   annodati   da   speranza.    (22) 

And  similarly,    after  a   clause   with  quando : 

yfyff. .  .  ;  e  quando  per  niuna  altra  cosa  il  faceesi,  si  '1 
dovresti  far  tu  e  ciascuna  giovane,  per  non  perdere  il  tempo 
della  #«r*giovinftzza,  . . .    (23) 

It   will  "oe   noted    that   in   this   set   of  examples,    which  is    com- 
plete but   for  two    just  "below,    there    is   no   strengthening  adverb 
with  se   or  quando.      The  more    formally  balanced   type   of  sen- 
tence,   corresponding   to   the   Latin  etsi...verum   tamen  or   tamet- 
si...tamen,    occurs   only   twice   and   is   of  a   simple   type: 


(17)    Xuhner,    o.    439.    (18)    I,    40.      (19)    II,    71.    (20)    II,    289. 
(21)    II,    278.       (22)    II,    122.    (23)    II,    70. 
^For   senza    fallo,    see   I,    46. 


...:    questa   co«a  non  RaprA   mai  '■:•••--       xr 

si    dovesse    risapere.    si   e   egli  meglio   ft  ntere,    c 

htrsi   e   penterei.    (24) 

...;    chl^,  se  mio   marito    ti    sentisse,    pogniamo    che    altro 
male   non   ne   seguisse,    si   ne    ^eguirebbe    che   rr-ai    1  -e   n£   in 

riposo   con   lui    viver  potrei,...    (25) 

The    clauses   introduced  by   the   concessive    conjunctions   are 
explicitly   adversative    in  form  as    they  stand,    so    that   no   adver- 
sative adverb   is   used  with  them,    doubtless  because   it  would  be 
considered    redundant.      fnhis    statement    does  not   apply   to     .erche, 
which  resemble e   the   conditional   conjunctions   in  not  being  ex- 
plicitly adversative,   but  in  leaving  the   concessive   wwirww   force 
to  be  inferred   from  the    context,    unles?  it   is   brought,, by  an  ad- 
verb.     Perche  may  be   accompanied  by  pure: 

...-f,perche   egli  pur  volesse,    egli   nol  potrebbe   ne    sa- 
p  rebbe    i  i  di  re,f .-. .  .    (  26 ) 

There   is  but  one  balanced  sentence  with  a  clause  of  hypo- 
thesis   introduced  by  a   concessive   conjunction: 

WW.    .  ;    e   come   che    questo   A'    suoi   niuna   consolazion   cia. 
pure  a  me,    nelle   cui   braccia  ef?li    £     ;orto.,    sara  un  piacere.    (27) 

The    concessive   and   the   conditional   conjunctions   are,    in 
the  main,    equivalent   in  meaning,    but  not   identical   in   force, 
since    the    former  emphasise    the  adversative   element   in  the   clause, 
the   latter   the   hypothetical. 

The    verb   in   a  clause    introduced  by  any  one   of   the    concessive 


I, 
(24)    I,    246.      (25)    II,    364-65.      (26)    I,    216.      Another  example 
is    in  II,    24.       (27)    I,    354. 


conjunctions   is    in   the  subjunctive    for  the    reasons   stated   in 
the  preceding   chapter.      When   the    clause   is    introduced  by   se,    the 
mood   is   the    same   as   if  the    clause   were   a  non-adversative   condi- 
tional.     When  no   subjective   judgment   is   expref^ed  as    to    the   rela- 
tion of  the    idea   to    reality,    the    verb   is    in   a  present  or  past 

(28) 
tense   of   the    indicative,    as   in  Latin: 

...:    Madonna,    se   il   conte   ama  mia   figliuola,    io   nol   so, 
ma   egli   ne    fa  gran  sembianti;    (29) 

fi         ...nel    vero,    o    che  mio   padre,    per   che   che   egli      se    '1    f  - 
cesne,    di    vostra  mad re   e   di    voi   non   ragionasse   giammai ,    o    che, 
se   egli   ne   ragioni,    a  mia  notizia  venuto   non   sia,    io 
•  .noscenza  aveva   di    voi,    ...    (31) 

...,    se   pure   alcuna   cosa   se   ne   ricoriava,    si   mostrava  il 
ario:    (30) 

Come    che   is   used   in   a  clause    stating  mutually  exclusive 

past  possibilities: 

...•     ..-  ,    come    che    questo    sia  stato    o   no,    nella  mia  persona 
ni una  cosa   ne    -lostro-  mai^,,(32) 

Q,uantunque      and  ancora   che   occur  only  in  generalisations   about 

present  or  past  possibilities: 

Ad  ogni   uomo  addiviene,    quantunque  santissimo   sia,    il  pa- 
re rgli,    dopo   lungo    iigiuno,   buono   il  manicare,..,    (33) 

...e8timava  3    di    oassa   condizione,    quantunqu* 

chieaimo    fosse,    esser  di    ^entil   donna   degnoj--(34) 

....    chi    non  ha  detto   il  paternostro   di    san   Giuliano,    spesse 
volte,    ancora  che   abbia   baon  letto,    al'ierga  male.    (35) 


(28)    Kuhner,    p.    389.       (    29)    I,    289.      (30)    I,    364.      (31)    I,    113. 
(32)    I,    249.       (33)    I,    35.       (34)    I,    226.      (    35)    I,    86. 

J*4A-.     4^~lA     kef-   >w^v/t*-Lt«.^Uv*    L-u^ita^Jt^, 
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introduces   a   clause   of  simple   future   possibility,    with 

the    verb    in    the   indicative.      The    tense    is   present,    as    i t  was   in 

(36) 
post-classic   Latin: 

E   se   e?li    si   pur  si    confessa,    i   peccati    suoi    son   tanti   e 
si   orribili,    che   il   si-ai  rliante    n'avverra, . . .    (37) 

fytantunque,    come   che   and  perche   are   used   in  the   same   type   of 

clause   with   no    difference   other  than  a  shift   of  emphasis    from 

the   conditional   factor  to   the  taywqrwtaa to v graft  adversative: 

...;    dagli   stimoli    de'    quali ,    ouantunque    ti    vogli,     -on   ti 
potrai    difendere, .  . .    (38) 

...;    e    come   che    que s to   a'    suoi   niuna  consolazion/f   sia,    oure 
a  me,    *  nelle    cui  braccia  egii   e   morto,    sara  un  piacere.    (39) 

Ne   vi    dovra  esser   ?rave ,    perche   io,    per  "ben   dire    la  novella  \ua 
compiuta,    alquanto   in  parlat  mi    distenda,    <*e   al   sole    fruarderete , .  . . 

In    the    ideal   condition   introduced  by  se   or   ouando    the    verb 

(41) 

is    in  the   imperfect   subjunctive,    for  the    reason  previously   stated: 

ssere,    se   voi   mi    ionaste   cid   che   vol   avete   al  mondo,    voi 

non   ootreste  per  via   di    vendita  avere    il  mio   pallafreno  ,  . .  .    (42) 

JK   s'io    sapessi,    me    '1   convlen   celare ;..( 43) 

....    se  il  suo   amante    fosse   in   India,    io   gliele    fard   presta- 
mente    venire,..,    (44) 

This  use   of   the  present   and    the    future   in   the  anodosis   of   the 

(45)       . 
ideal   condition   is   of  Latin   arigin,    and   the    future   serves    in 

Italian   to    make    the   statement    resolute: 


(36)    Kuhner,    d.    392.       (37)    I,    33.      (38)    II,    404.      (39)    I,    354, 
(40)    II,    107.    (41)  ,    p./,'.    ..       (42)    I,    241.       (43)    II,    287. 

(44)    II,    233.    (45)    Kuhner,    pp.    394-95.    (*tt)   f««  ?    .  rf> ■ 


....    <  raa  altra  ctosa   il    facessi,    si    "1    do- 

vresti    far  tu.  .  .    (  4 

-.-,&    quando    pure   altro    far  mi    conveaifiee,    io    v'ubidiri,    dj. 
que?  to    che  onete,    certamente. 

...:    e,    quando    pur  sopravenisse   il  -no,    to    *o ,    secondo 

l'Apostolo,    abbondare...    (49) 

Pogniamo    che   is   followed  by  a   noun   clause,    the    verb   o'  which 
is    in   the   subjunctive,    since    the    statement   is   purely  hypothet- 
ical : 

...;    che   se  mio   marito    ti    sentisse,    pogniamo    che   altro 
ie   non  ne    seguisse,    si   ne   seguirebbe    che  mai    in  pace    ne   in 
riposo   con  lui   viver  potrei,...   (50) 

The    concessive   conjunctions   are   equivalent    to    the    conditional, 

with  the    difference    in  emphasis   as    indicated: 

...,    e   sempre,    ancora  che    io   non   volessi,    sarai    donna    della 
casa  mia.    (51) 

...stimo    che...;    e  benche   raille   volte    ragionato      ne    fosse, 
altro    che   dilettar  non  debbia  altrettanto   parlandone.    (52) 

Io   vi   dico   cYi'    e*    fu  egli,    e  perche  egli   il   negasse,    non 
gliel   credete.    (53) 

...,    oerche   egli   nur  volnase,    e-rli   nol  potrebbe   ne    saprebbe 
ridire:..  .    (54) 

iopo  molto  ofli  venne  pensato  un  modo  da  M  dover  notere 
esse  re  ciklla  donna  in  casa  sua  senza  sospetto,  non  ostante  che 
fra  Puccio    in   casa   fosse.    (55) 

...,    rispose. . . che ,    se    cosi    facesse,    che  le   potrebbe 

uscir  di   mente,    quantunque  ella   non   volesse    che    di   mente  £'uscisse. 


<3b<f-bS~ 
(47)    II,    70.       (48)    II,    405.       ( 49 )    1 ,    308.       (50)1,    3£&.       (51)1,    202. 
(52)    II,    307.       (53)1,    233.    (54)    I,    21fi.    (55)    I,    2^6.    (56)    Ti,    150. 


In  a   clause    introduce!  'by  se   or  do   and   stating  a    condi- 

tion contrary  to    fact   in  nresent   time,    the    verb   is   in   the   irape  c- 

*  (  57  ) 
feet   sabjunctive,    as   in  Latin: 

...;    e    Be    io    l'avessi,    oiu   tosto   ad  al+.rui    le   pesterrei 
che   io   per  me   l'adopera^si.    (58) 

..,,    quando   per  altro   non  mi    piacessero,    per   quello   mi 
dovrebber  piacere.    (59) 

Adunque    quando   per  altro    io    non   t'ama--      ,     u*e,    accio    che 
io    viva,    cara   la   vita    tua.    (6G) 

The    greater  adversative   emphasis    which  quantunque  gives   to    this 

type   of  clause   appears    clearly   in   the   -following  statement   made 

a 

to  her  son  "by  the  English  noblewoman   in  whose  care  the  Count 

of  Antwerp  has  left  his  daughter  Violante : 
t 
...fu  dovevi  esser  certo  e  dei,  che  niuna  c-sa  e  che  pur 
contentanento  di  te  far  potessi,  quantunque  meno  che  onest     ise, 
che  io  come  per  me  medesima  non  la  facessi;...  (61) 

In  the  unreal  condition  referring  to  past  time,  and  intro- 
duced "by  se  or  dove,  the  verb  is  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive, 

(62) 
as  in  Latin: 

...;    e   tanto ,    oltre   a   tutto    questo,    era   altiera,    che   se 
stata   fosse    de'    Reali   di    Francia   3arebbe   stato   soperchio.    (63) 

Frate,    bene    stal      basterebbe   se  egli    t'avesse    ricolta   del 
fango.    (64) 

...,    ne   guari    di    tempo   era  ad  andare ,    che   di    necessita,    se 
questo   avvenuto   non   fosse,    ti    convenfa  in  uno   incappare;    (6 

E   dove    tutti   mancati   mi    fossero.non  mi    1  a   la  penna,.l65) 


(57)    Kuhner,    p.    398,,       (58)    I,    309.      (59)    I,    307.      (60)11,    385. 
(61)    I,    172.    (62)    Kuhner,    p.    398.      (63)    II,    103.      (64)    II,    170. 


• 


The   use   of   the  irwgnrtimrtr  imperfect   indicative   in   the  apodosis   of 

the    last   two   examples  has   an  exact   parallel    in   Latin,    where    the 

imperfect   andpluperfect   indicative  were   frequent,    and   the   per- 

feet  was   of  occasional   occurrence,    in   the   apodosis   of   the   condi- 

(66) 
tional   concessive   sentence,    which   is  here   inder   discussion. 

The    concessive  conjunctions    introduce    the   same   type  of  claase    , 

with   the    cYia  nge  of  eiphasis  previously  noted: 

...,    appena  che   io   ardissi   di    crederlo,    non   che   di    scriverlo, 
quantunque    da   fedeQiegno  udito    l'avessi,    (67) 


...;    et  essendosi    3coperto,    ancora  che    intera   vendetta 
n'avesse   presa,    non  scemata,    ma   cresciata   n'avreh'be   la  sua   ver- 
gogna,...    (68)  '***& 


Avve.^na   che,    oench^,    come    che   and  dove   are   also   used   to    in- 
troduce  concessive   clauses  which  are    declarative,    not   conditional. 
The   clauses  are  all   supplementary.      Dove   occurs    in  one   declaration 
of  what   is   expected   in   the    future: 

--^;.io    dird    che  io    sia   11    citta   fiorentissima     d'arme,       *im- 
perio   e    di   studj,    dove   egli    non  potra  la   sua  se   non   di   studj 
commendare.    (69) 

The  adversative   force   is   only  such  as   comes    from  the   fact    that 
the    sentence    is  halfeanced.      This    is,    however,    a   type   of   sentence 
in  which  the   subordinate    clause   may  he    introduced  hy  the    con- 
cessive   conjunctions,    in   statements    of  fact.    (70) 


(    66)    Kuhner,    op.    401-02.      (67)    I,    7_3.    (68)    I,    224.      (69)    II,    389 
(70)    Inf.    vf>.li-.n 


In  a   real,    concessive    clause,    stated   in   the    form  of   an  after- 
thought,   and  expressing  an  opinion  a  "bout  an  unlikely   future    con- 
tingency,   the    verb   is    in   the   conditional: 

...anche    jli    lomini    sanno  beffare    chi    crede    lora,    come   essi 
da  jjui^credano      son  beffati:    avvegna   che ,    chi    volessf  piu     pr 
~pTamente   parlare,    quel   che   io   dir   debbo   non  si    direbbe' beffa, 
anzi    si   direbbe   merito:...    (71) 

...,    corri   e    va  e    reca  una  a cure,    et   ad  una  ora   te   e  me 
vendica*-  tagliandolS,    come    che   molto   raeglio   sarebbe   a  dar   con 
essa  in   capo   a  Nicostrato, . . .    (72) 

Lodato    sia  Iddio,    se   io   non  ho   in   casa  per  cui  mandare    a 
dire    che    tu   non  sii   aspettato:   benchd    tu    faresti    assai   maggior 
cortesia,    e   tuo   dover«,    mandare   a  dire   a'    tuoi    coapa^ni    che    qui 
venissero   h   cenare,...    (73) 

In  the  following  example  the  verb  introduced  by  come  che  is  in 
the  conditional  perfect  because  the  clause  expresses  an  after- 
thought,   and  has   a   coordinate,    or  se-ni-  coordinate    value: 

.,.,    non  avendo  Pietro   ardir   d'addormentarsi   per  non 
cadere    (    come    che,    perche  pure   a^io   avuto   n'avesse,    il   dolore 
ne   1   pensieri    che    della   sua  #iovane   avea  non  l'avrebhero   lascia- 


\I 


to);    (74) 

A  more   detailed   treatment   of  this   syntactical   situation  will  be 

(75) 
found   in  the  study  of  the   concessionof   fact. 


(71)    II,    191.       (72)    II,    132.       (73)    I,    114.       (74)    II,    24. 
(7  5)    Inf.,  j?fl.  i-f^lo. 
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CHAPTER        III. 
THE      GENERAL      RELATIVE      AED      ADVERB    CLAUSES 

Clauses   introduced  by  a  general   relative   pronoun,    or  by 
a  general  adverb,    whether  modal,    teraporal.or  locative,    (or 
by  a  general    causal    conjunction),    are  by   implication   concessive, 
since    the   statement   of  the  primary  clause    is   held   to   be   true, 
however  one  may  speculate   as   the    circumstances  under  which   the 
action  of  the   subordinate   clause   is   fulfilled.      This   action  may 
be  a   known   fact  or  an  assumption.      Ir.  either   case    the   element  of 
uncertainty  as    to    the   circumstances   under  which  it   is    to  be   re- 
garded as   occurring   determines    the   use   of  the   subjunctive,    which 
is   invariable. 

In  our  text    the   general   application   is    expressed  by   the   use 
of   che   in  chi    che,    cui    che,    che   che    (which  appears   as    che   under 
one   special    circumstance),    chente   che,    qual   che   (which  may  be 
reduced   to    qual)    ,    come    che,    quando    che,    sempre   che,    per  che   che, 
dove   che   and  onde   che. 

Chi    che   is  always   the    subject   of  the   verb  and   refers   only 
to  oersons : 


-58- 


.  .con  attento  animo  son  ia  rioogliere,  chi  che  d'esse  sia 

il  dicitore  .  ID 

(2) 

The  expression  may,  as  Fanfani  says,    have  the  value  of  the 

modern  non  so  chi: 

(3) 

.  ..ci  sarebbe  chi  che  sia  che  c 'impaccerebbe . . . . 

The  irregular  tense  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  is  felt 
to  be  general  in  time,  like  the  equivalent  given. 

Cui  che  is  the  form  used  as  object; 

...ma  ciuesto  ronzino,  a  cui  che  fuggito  si  sia,  ci  capito 

iersera  .  . .  A^> 

....io  stesso  ne  voglio  essere  il  trovatore,  affermando  vi 
che,  cui  che  io  mi  tolga,  se  da  voi  non  fia  come  donna  onorata, 
voi  proverete  . . . (5) 

...e  tutto  in  se  medesimo  si  rodea ,  non  potendo  dalle  parole 
dette  dal  barattiere  cosa  del  mondo  trarre,  se  non  che , Biondelld, 
ad  instanzia  di  cui  che  sia,  si  facesse  beffe  di  lui .  *  ' 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  the  tense  as  noted  above,  and 

for  the  same  reason.  The  expressions  show  the  tendency  to  become 

■ 
invariable  in  form  as  a  result  of  which  only  ohifcchisia  now  sur- 
vives . 

Che  che  may  be  either  subject  or  object  of  the  verb,  and 
refers  only  to  things; 

...;  ne  inai  alcuno  altro  n'avro,  che  che  se  ne  debba  parere 
al  padre  mio  o  ad  altrui.(?) 

...,  tanto  semore  per  amor  di  lei  amero  te ,  che  che  tu  mi 
ti  facci, ...I8) 

In  one  instance  the  preceding  clause  ends  with  che.   in  order  to 
avoid  a  succession  of  three  che's,   one  of  those  making  up 

(D  I,  70.     (2)  I,  160,  n.5.     (3)  II,  198.     (4)  II,  26 
(5)  II,  416.   (6)  II,  324-25.      (7)  I,  101.     (8)  I,  133. 
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the  general  relative  Is  dropped; 

. .  .avvenne  ehe ,  ahe   se  ne  fosse  la  cagione,  messer  Geri 
oon  questi  ambaseiadori  del  Papa  tutti  a  pie  quasi  ogni  inattina 
davanti  a  Santa  Maria  Ughi  passavano  . .  . .  (9) 

Fanfani,  in  his  note , ^    Q' justifies  this  punctuation  by  pointing 

out  that  without  the  comma  the  first  che  becomes  a  part  of  the 

double  form  of  the  general  relative,  and  there  results  a  slight - 

(x) 

ly  confusing  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction.  "   He  then  adds,  speak- 
ing, apparently,  in  general  terms,  that  one  che  may  serve  for  two. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  example  is  unique  in  our  text,  and 
appears  to  be  an  exceptional  variant  due  to  the  factor  indicated, 
ente  che,  like  che  che,  may  be  either  subject  or  object 
of  the  verb,  and  refers  only  to  things: 

Madonna,  chente  che  il  mio  disiderio  si  sia  stato  ne ' 
tempi  passati,  io  non  intendo  al  presente , . . . (H  ) 

le  quali ,  chenti  che  elle  si  sieno,  e  nuocere  e  giovar 
possono, ... (12) 

...Rinaldo  si  rende  frate,  e  chente  che  egli  si  trovasse 
la  pastura,  egli  persevere*  in  quello.  (13) 

^ual  che  may  be  used  either  of  persons  or  of  things.  In 

our  text  it  is  always  the  subject  of  the  verb> 

...niuna  altra  cosa  e,  che  soverchio  amore.il  quale  tu 
porti  ad  alcuna  giovane,  oual  che  ella  si  sia.  (14) 


(9)  II,  86.    (10)  II,  86,  n.3.    (11)  II,  355.    (12)  II,  431. 

(13)  II,  135.  (14)  I,  173. 

(x)  But  in  the  first  example  on  page  62,  the  che  is  omitted  after 
si  guardi.On  the  strength  of  this  example  one  might  be  inclined 
to  read  here:  "avvenne,  che  che  se  ne  fosst  la  cagione,  messer 
Geri.  " 
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...,  subito  (     che  la  c         e)    eid  si  ri- 
t-rasse,  ...  ( 15) 

In  one  instance   ;  e  is  omitted: 

E   il    vero   che,    nual   si    sia  la   cagione,    o    la  mi  ita 

del   nostro   ingegno,    o   iniiriciria   singulare   che   a'    nostri    seci 
sin  portata   da'    cieli ,    ofr<?i    poche   o   niuna   donna    rimasa    c 
la   qual   r.e    sappi    ne '    tempi   opportuni    dire   alcuno,...    (16) 

It   is   possible   that   che   is   here   omitted   to   avoid  a  repetition, 

e 

although  Boccaccio's   style   is   not  uniform  in   this    regard: 

...;    per   cid    che,    cual   che   la   cagion   si    fosse,...    (17) 

This   Is   the   only  example   conflicting  with  the   explanation, 

and  it  may  be    that  Boccaccio   had  a  more   sensitive  ear  in  one 

case    than   in  the   other, 

Quantunque   occurs   once   as  a  general   relative  pronoun,    as 

subject  of   the   verb,    referring  to   a  thing: 

ll  chi   neghera,    questo,    quantunque   erli    si    sia,    non  molto 
piu  alle    vaghe    donne    che   a^li    uomini    convenirsi    donare?    (l< 

Boccaccio   is   here   speaking  of   the  benefit  which  he  may  hope 

to   do   others   by  writing   the  Decameron,    and    quantunque   is  used 

in  modesty,    with  the  meaning    "however   slight."      This   was   a 

frequent  use   of   quantuscumque,    as   in: 

...,    quantuscumque    sum  ad  ii^dicandum,  . .  .    (19) 

The     general      adverbs      of  manner  are    come    che      and 

quantunque  : 


(15)    I,    63.       (16)    II,    83-84.       (17)    I,    255.       (18)    I,    2. 
(19)    Cicero,    De   Oratore,    2,    122.       The   variant    spellings   - 

and   -canoue   are    retair.ee'    in    this    chapter,    as    found   in    the   works 

cited. 
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,    come   che    il   fat to   s '  , . . . 

Io    n   R    credo,    revere-    de  ,    che    niuna    cosa  ,    quan- 

tunque    sia   srave   e    dubbiosa,    che   a   far    ,  te- 

mente    ama.    ( 21) 

...niuna  quantunque  leggiadra  ■  o  bella  o  gentil  donna 
fosse,  infe  tmando ,  non  cur^va  d'avere  a'  suoi  servi^j  uorno, 
oual    che    egli   si    fosse,...    (2! 

...,    rispose    che    e;li  piacea,    e    quantunque   e,?li    volesse;. 
In    this   last  example    there    is   an  ellipsis    after  e   of   che    le 
parlasse. 

The   general  adverts   o^   time   ere    ouando   che  and   serpre   che: 

...diletto   prendiamo    del   servire,    sperando    che,    c:uando   che 
^ia,    di    cid  merito   ci    debba   se?uire.    (?4) 

...sperando   che,    quando   che    sia,    si   potrebbe  mutar   la   "^or- 
tuna,    et   essi   notrebbt,ro,    se   vivi    fossero,    nel  perduto    stato 
ritornare,    penso...    (. 

Here   again  the  use  of  the  present   tense   seems    due    tc   the   fact 

that    the   reference    is    general   in  time.      mMWMWIWmfWrWmirtIM 

BMonBmnnraittiKitiiirawji*^^ 

...  rispose  che...;  e  che...  sempre   che  egli  alcuna.  donna 
vedesr.e,  gli  si  girerebbt  per  lo  capo.  (26) 

Per  che  che  occurs  once,  and  is  a  general  conjunction  of 

cause : 

...,    o    che  mio   padre,    per  che-   che   egli    se    '1   facesse, 
vostra  madre   e    di    voi    non   ra^ionasse    Tiammai ,    o    che,.,io  per  me 
na    conoscenza  aveva  di    voi,...    (27) 

Dove    che   and  onrie   che   occur  once: 


(20)    I,    T05.       (21)    II,    172.       (22)    I,    11.       (23)    I,    241. 
(24)    II,    397.       (25)    I,    128.    (26)    I,    250.       (27)    I,    113. 


.  . .  ,    vorlinmo    e    01 
vada,    on  ,  oda.  o 

it ro    che    lieta  ,  lori . 


In  addition   to    the   ahove    forms,    all   of   which,    except 
and  gp   ou&I,    are   explicitly  and   invariably  general,    c 
quale,    come,    ouando,    dove,    ove   and       ide   may  introduce    clauses' 
having  a  general   reference   which   is   made  more  or  less  obvious 
by   the    context.      Such   clauses   are   not,    however,    properly  a  part 
of   this  study. 

Mentiion     may  be  made   of   the   striking  fact    that  ique 

and  ,    which  are   explicitly   general  in  reference,    do 

not,    like    the   other  general   relatives^  and  adverbs,    invariably 
introduce   a  subjunctive    clause.      They  agree  with  the   second 
group,    just  mentioned,    in   that   the   verb   of   the   clause   which 
they  introduce    Is   either  indicative   or  subjunctive,    according 
to   the   nature   of  the   statement.      This   was    the    case    in  Latin 
with   the   general   relatives      and   adverbns   proper,    such  as    qui- 
rue ,    quis-uis,    quft.ntuscu  ~ioue,    abiubi,    auandocunque ,    quando- 

■    ,    etc.,    which  were    followed  bv    the   indicative   in   clauses   of 
fact,    and  by  the    subjunctive   in  statements    of*   a  conception. 
In   I  tnij  ft.n^  the   subjunctive   is    the    invariable   rule,    even   t-w-^clau. 
se$^of  fact.      The   uncertainty   as    to    the    conditions   under  which 

the   action    is   to  be    regarded  as   occurring  is    felt   to   be    the 
essential   syntactical    factor. 


(28)    I,    26.        (29)    Kuhner,    pp.    291,    327, 


CHAPTER      IV. 
THE      CONCESSION     OF     FACT 

In   the   types  of  concessive    clause  which  we   have    considred 
up   to    this   point,    the  use   of  the    subjunctive   has  been  in  accord 
with  its  essential   function,    which  is    to   express  a   conception, 
as   distinct   from  a  reality. 

When  we  pass  to   the   clauses   of   fact  we   still    find   the   sub- 
junctive,   except   in  a   few  vwwvww  instances.      We   are   here   obvious, 
ly   dealing  with  a  usage   which,    although  it  has  become   second   na- 
ture   through   the    force   of  habit,   p  appears,    from  an  abstract 
point  of   view,    to   do   violence   to    the   spirit  of  the   language. 
This   point  of   view  is   expressed  by  Meyer-Lubke,    who    says   in  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  French  usage: 

C'est   seulement  4  l'^poque  actuelle    qu'on  se   soiistrait  .A 
une   regie  ,dont   la   forme    routi.ni^re    fait   violence   a  la    Ian  ruef 
words 
In  the   —— i   "se    soustraife"   and    Mrou1j3niereM,    Meyer- 

Lubke    indicates  his   opinion  that   the  use    of  the   subjunctive, 

in   clauses   of   fact,    is   due   to   the   mere   force   of   tradition. 


(1)    III,    751. 


It   appears    from  this   study   that    the    concessive   clauses,    in  Ital- 
ian,   were  originally  hypothetical ,  except,   perhaps,    those   intro- 
duced by   quantunque  or  come    che,    where    the  hypothetical  use 
could   follow  immediately,    in   case    it  was    not    the   original    one. 
The   use  of  the  subjunctive,    there    rationally   correct,    became 
traditional   and  was   extended  to   clauses  of   fact.      A  mental   asso- 
ciation was   formed  between   the   concessive    idea  and   the   subjunc- 
tive  mood  which  operated  indiscriminately,    in  clauses   of  fact 
as   well  as   of  hypothesis,    except 7as    regards    the  jaeron,under 

one   special   circumstance, where    the   spontaneity  of   thought  assorted 
itself. and  expressed  reality  by  the   use   of   the   indi  cative. 

It  will   be   seen   from  the   statistical   table   that    the   verb   in 
314   clauses   of   fact   is   subjunctive,    and   indicative    in  10,      In 
illustration  of   the  use   of   the   subjunctive,    a   few  examples  will 
doubtless   suffice,    since    the   syntactical  status    is   identical  with 
the   modern: 

Vezzose    donne,    quantunque   io   abbia  per  privilegio   di    poter 
di    quel   che  piuTpiac*   parlare,    oggi    io   non   intendo. . . ( 2) 

...quantunque    io    fossi    in  un  gran   fuoco   e   molto   ardente, 
tutto   di    paura   tremav»a.    (3) 

Ma,    quantunque    cessata  sia  la  pena.    non  per  ci<5   e    la  memo- 
ria  fuggita  de»   beneficj.    *ia  ricevuti.    (4) 

.  ..ne   s'era  ancor  potuto    trovar  medico,    come    che  molti   se 
ne   fossero   esperimentati .  . .    (5) 


X, 
(2)    II,    107.       (3)    II,    1P-6.       (4)    I,    2.         (5)    H ,    284. 
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We  may  now  pass   to    the  examples  with   the    indicative.      It 

may  first  he   noted  that   in  nine   cases    the    concessive   clause 

follows   the  primary,    and  in  the  one    remaining  it  has   a   special 

status  which  will  he    considered.        There   are    four   cases   in  which 

the   concessive    clause   is,    in  Fanf  ani '  s  opinion,    sufficiently 

separated  in   thought   from  the  pri mary  clause    to   call   for  the 

use   of  a   colon  or  serai  colon: 

elle  non  correranno  di  dietro  a  niuna  a  fatrsi  le  .  :  ben- 
che  e  le  pinzofcchere  altresi  dicono  et  anche  fanno  delle  cosette 
ott^per   vicenda!    (6) 

uorao   . 
Egli   ni    giova  molto    quaniv  .  vio   i^fflftr  e   da  una  donna 

semplice  menato    come   si   mena  un  montone   per  le    corna   in  becche- 

ria:   henche   tu  non  se'    savio,    ni   fosti    da   quella  ora   in   q 

che . . .    ( 7  ) 

E  a 'egli    v'era,pi^  a  srndo    lo   studio    delle   leggi    che   la 
moglie,    voi   non  dovav'fte   pigliarla;   bench£   a  me   non  parve   mai 
che>  voi^  giudice   fofrte,    anzi   mi    paravate  un  handitore    di    sacre 
I    fe°t^t .  .   (8)        fa 

Di    che   si    fatta  paura  m'entrd,    che   io   del   tutto  mi    disposi 
a  non    voler  piu   la  diraestichezza  di    luif   e  per   non  averne  -n4-i 
cagione,    sua   lettera   ne   sua  ambasciata  piu   volli    ricevere:    come 
che   io    credo,    se  piu   fosse   perseverato. .  .il  mio    duro   proponimen- 
to    si   sarehhe  piegato.    ( 

Fanfani's   punctuation,    which,    as  will  he    seen,    there    is 

every   reason   for  "believing   to  he    correct,    marks   these    sentences 

as   identical,    from  a  syntactical  point  of  view,    with  modern 

Italian,    where  we    find   an   indicative   in  a   concessive   clause 

which   is    separated  "by  a  pause    from   the  primary.      The    followir.g 


/ 


(6)    II,    432.       (7)    II,    151.       (8)    I,    201.      (9)    I,    260. 
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example,    from  Manzoni ,    is   typical: 

II   curator,    che   ne   nveva  soppetto,    stava  all'erta;    ma   i 
due   diavoli    seppero   far   cost   bene,    che    lo    colPero    in  un   ounto 

usto,    dieeero   le  parole,    e   furon  merito  e  m  la 

poveretta   se   ne   penti   poi,    in   capo   a    tre    gioroi.    (] 

This  usage   ia   most   clearly  indicated   in  a.   remark  supplementary 

to    that   of  another  person,    in  some   such  way  as    this: 

"Non  vuol   aiutarci    affatto."        "Benche   ci   promise   di    fare 
tutto. " 

In  Latin  there  was   a  parallel*  usage   of  wnmrnnm   quamquarn,    etsi, 
tametsi   or  nisi    to   coordinate   a   new  period,    correcting   the  pre- 
ceding,   as   in: 

(ID 
cur  ego   non   adsum?      tametsi   hoc  minime    tihi    deest. 

(12) 
The  mood  was   invariably  the   indicative.  In  "both  Latin  and 

Italian  we  have    a   sen<?e   of  syntactical   detachment    sufficient 

to   nullify  the   influence   of  the   traditional   association,    and 

the   sense   of     reality  is    free   to   express    itself.      The   colon   or 

semi-colon  in   the    examples   cited   from  the   Decameron  makes   the 

coordinate   or  semi- coordinate    value   of  the   concesrive   clause 

obvious. 

There   are    two    cases   in  which  Fan^ani   punctuates   only  with 

a  comma: 

La  sanita  del   vostro    figluolo   non  &   nello   ajuto    de'    medici, 
ma  nelle  mani    della   Oiannetta   dimora,    la   quale,    si    come   io   ho 
manifestaraente     per   certi    segni    conosciuto,    il   giovane    foco 
mente   ama,    come    che    el  la  non  se   ne   accorge,    per   quello    che   io 
vegga.      (13) 

(10)    I  Promesni   Sposi,    Ch.    VI.      (11)    Cicero,    ad  Familiares  Epis- 
tulae,    2,    H,    2.      (12)    KiKhner.^H,  v^tJE,^^- 
(13)    I,    17  2. 
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I    lavoratori    eran   tutti  titi  |    per   lo    caldo,  J  14) 

avvegnH   che    quel   dl     niuno    ivi   sppresso   erp   anri  -are. 

In  both  of  these    cases,    as    in    the   preceding,    the   concessive 

clause   expresses   an  after- thought .      In   the    first   the  physician, 

who    is   primarily   concerned  with  the   cause   of  his  patient's 

illness,    states   it  bluntly  to    the  parents,    and   then  suddenly 

appreciates   that  in  order  to   prevent   the    drawing  of  a   false 

conclusion   from  his   statement,    he   must   supplement   it  by  another. 

Similarly,    in   the    second  example,    Boccaccio,    after  stating  that 

Elena's   helplessness  was   due    to   the   fact   that   the   farmers   had 

left   the    fields,    remembers    that  even  if  they  had   remained   they 

would  not  have   been  nesr  enough  to   hear  her   calls   for  help. 

A  similar  situation  appears   in  the    case   of  a  clause  which 

Eanfani    puts,    doubtless   quite    correctly,    in   parentheses: 

E   quanto    tu   ragionevolmente  ami   Sofronia,    tanto    ir.giusta- 
mente   della   fortuna   ti   duoli    ( quantunque   tu  nr  cid   non  teprin 
che   a  me    conceduta  l'abbia.    (15) 

Here   Gisippo,    after  censuring  Tito    for  complaining  of  his   fate, 

appreciates   that   his    charge   may   seem  to   imply  more   than   the 

latter   deserves,    in  view  of  his   restraint. 

We  may  next   consider  a   case   in  which  the    sense   of   syn- 
tactical  detachment   is  made   especially   clear  by   the    fact   th4t 
there    is  an  ellipsis,    representing  a  period  of   reflection: 


(14)      II,    244-45.      -HBBanjemn       (15)      II,    383.      The  mood   of 
esprimi    is   uncertain.      It   in  here    treated  as   an   indicative, 
since   the  parenthetical   character  of  the   remark  may  be    viewed 
as  making  it  coordinate  and   spontaneous,     J&n  ^the— e-^her-  hand 
G-is-rppo-  w*«*-a  markedly  -formal  »tyl«r  in  ^ihtcfo    m   •"ill  be  seen-- 
in  a  moment,    the  subjunctive   is  always   1WMMM   fon»4. 
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S  parendogli  U    quindi    veni^se   11   euono    dello   st  ;> , 

aperse   un  usciuolo   11    qual   v'era,    e    come   aperto    l'ebbe,    subita- 
mente   n'uscl    fuori   11  maggior  puszo   dl   solfo   del  mondo,   benche 
davanti,    essendocene    venuto   $u.zzo   e   ramari cat i a^ne ,    aveva   detto 
la  donna:   Egli  ■  e   che    dianzi    lo    irabiancai   miei    reli   col   solfo.  (16) 

The   adversative   value   of   the    concessive   clause   appeawrs   only  if 
we   interpret   the  whole    to    imply  that   the   odor  was   so   strong  as 
to  be   startling,    altho  \gh,    as   the  husband   then   remembered,    the 
wife   had  mentioned   having  used  sulphur. 

An  example  which   shows   a  maximum  of  separation  of  the    con- 
cessive   clause    from  the   primary  is    the   following: 

A  cui   HeucciO  disse   di    farlo    volentieri:    e  partendosi   Tin- 
^occio  da  lui,   Meuccio   si   riaordo   della  coraare,    e   sollevato  al- 
quanto   il   capo   disse:  Ben   che  mi   ricorda,   ■  o   Tingoccio:    della 
comare    con  la  quale   tu   giacevi    quando   eri   di   qua,    che  pena  t'e 
di   la  data?    (17) 

In   this   clause    the    speaker,    as  Fanfani   explains,    "corregge  una 

(18) 
sua   dimenticanza.  B     This  example  offers    the   clearest  proof  of 

the   correctness   of  Fanfani's   punctuation  in   the    first   four  exam- 
pies,    and  of  the  interpretation  of  the   usage  here   given.     Whe- 
ther a  uniform  punctuation      throughout   the   examples  would  not 
beii  better  is  a  minor  matter   of  form,    since   the  modern   speech  - 
feeling  is  a  safe   guide   to   the   nature   of  the   clauses. 

Finally,    there    is   one   case    in  which  the   concessive   clause, 
with  the    verb   in   the   indicative,    precedes   the  primary  clause: 

lo   non  so,    ma  egli   era  pur  poco   fa   qui    dinanzi    da  noi. 
Disse  Bruno:   Ben  che    fa  poco,    a  me   par  esser   certo    che   egll 

£   ora  a   c^sa  a  desinare.    (19) 


(16)    II,    73.      (17)    II,    185.      (18)    II,    185,    note   3. 
(19)    II,    206. 
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It   seems    clear  that  -^runo,    in  pretended  mockery  of  Buffalmacco, 
indulged   in  for  Calandrino's  belief  it    ,    is    in  sarcasm  merely 
echoing  Buffalmacco' s   words,    and   keeps   the   words   unchanged,    in- 
cluding the   indicative,    on   that   account.      That  Boccaccio    did 
not  here   use   the   indicative   as   representing  a  popular  usage 
seems  practically  certain   from  the    fact   that  he  has   other  char- 
acters  of  the   same   general   status   as  Bruno,    and  even  of  a   lower 
one,    use   the   subjunctive.      Buffalmacco    says,    for  example: 

E  come  che  Bruno  ra'abbia  detto  che  vol  studiaste  la  in 
medicine,  a  me  pare  che  voi  studiaste  In  apparare  a  plgliar 
uomini .    (20) 

Similarly,    one   of   the    thieves   says   to   Andreuccio: 

Buono  uomo,    come   che    tu  abbi    perduti    i    tuoi    denari ,    tu  hai 
molto   a  lodare   Iddio.    (21) 

In   these   two   example?  it  will  be   noted  that    the   concessive   clause 

comes   first,    as   it   does   in  Bruno's   statement.      Similarly,    when 

the   clause    follows,    we    find    the   subjunctive,    as   in   the    folldw- 

ing  words  of  Galandrino   himself: 

...io   me    leverea  e   dare'3l-e    tante  busse    che  io   la   roraperei 
tutta,    avve^na   che  egli  HI  mi    stea  molto  bene...    (    22) 

How  accurately   these   example?   represent   the  popular  usage   of 

the   time    in  this   regard  may  be   a   quertion,    sioce  Boccaccio 

often  has  unlettered   folk  use  his  own   favorite  style.      Such 

is   of   c  ourse   not   alw  ys    the    case,    but  as   we  have   now  examined 


(     20)    II,    265.       (21)    I,     119.       (22)    II,    "501.  3UArw**44+~*  ,^U^ 
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all  the  clauses  with  the  indicative  it  is  clear  that  our  text 
offers  no  evidence  of  a  popular  use  of  that  mood. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  indicative  was  used  only  after  a 
pause  sufficient  to  give  a  sense  of  syntactical  detachment. 
»e  therefore  find  no  basis  for  applying  to  our  text  the  general 
statement  of  Meyer-ltfbxe  that  in  Italian  the  indicative  is  used 
only  of  absolutely  certain  facts. (  3 '    in  our  text  the  mood  is  not 
determined  by  the  degree  of  certainty  of  a  fact,  but  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  clause,  by  its  coordinate  or  subordinate  status. (x' 

Up  to  this  point  the  interpretation  of  the  indicative  as 
the  sign  of  a  sense  of  syntactical  detachment  seems  to  encounter 
no  obstacle.   There  is,  however,  an  obstacle,  whether  apparent 
or  real  may  perhaps  be  a  question,  in  the  five  examples  follow- 
ing, in  which  we  find  not  the  indicative  but  the  subjunctive,, 
after  a  pause,  if  Fanfani's  punctuation  is  accepted.  The  first 
is  from  Federigo  degli  Alberighi's  welcome  to  monna  Giovanna: 

E  per  certo  questa  vostra  liberie  venuta  m'e  troppo  pii 
cara  che  non  sarebbe ,  se  ds  capo  mi  fosse  d< to  da  spendere 
quanto  per  addietro  ho  gia  speso;  come  che  a  povero  oste  siate 
venuta.  (£4) 

Ke  is  about  to  give  her  all  that  he  has  left,  and  therefore 

says  that  he  is  even  happier  to  receive  her  than  if  he  could 

outdo  all  his  past  efforts;  but  she  must  not  conclude  from 


(23)  III,  750.  (24)  II,  64. 

(x)  In...,  guantunque  i  sogni  a  quelle  pajano  favorevoli ,  e  con  se- 
conde  dimostrazioni  chi  gli  vede  confor'tino,  I,  350,  the  Berlin 
manuscript  has  confortano.   This,  as  Hecker  says  (pp.  57-58), 
is  clearly  an  error. 
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this  that  his  hospitality  can  be  other  than  of  the  simplest. 
There  is,  then,  a  pause  comparable  to  that  of  the  cases  with 
the  indicative.   The  subjunctive  seems  to  be  due  to  the  habit  of 
using  the  subjunctive  when  there  is  no  such  pause.   The  punctua- 
tion is  open  to  doubt  in  the  other  cases; 

II  che  i  secolari  cattivelli  non  possono  a  lor  fare;-  come 
che  nelle  madri ,  nelle  sirocchie,  nelle  amiche  e  nelle  f igluole , 
con  non  meno  ardore ,  che.essi  le  lor  mogli,  assalisconj,  ven- 
dichino  l'ire  loro.   *   ; 

3redesi  per  molti  filosofanti  che  ci^»  che  s'adopera  da' 
mortali  sia  degli  Iddii  immortali  disposition^  e  provvediinento, 
e  per^  questo  voglj  ono  alcuni,  essere  di  nece.  .its.  cio  che  si  fa 
o  fara  mai;  cuantunque  alcuni  altri  sieno;  che  questa  necessita. 
irn,,ongono  a  quel  che  e  fatto  solatnente.  (£6) 

Et  il  lire  c.he  voi  vi  crediate  a  costumi  de '  padri  e 
delle  madri  le  figl*tiole  conoscere,  donde  argomentate  di  darlami 
tal  che  mi  piacera  e  una  sciocchezza,  con  cio  sia  cosa  che  io 
non  sappia  dove  i  padri  possiate  conoscere,  ne  come  i  segreti 
delle  madri  di  quelle;  quantuncue ,  pur  conoscenioli ,  sieno  spesse 
volte  le  figluole  a'  padri  et  alle  madri  dissimili.  (-7) 

Appresso  assai  ben  si  puo  cognoscere  queste  cose  non  nella 
chiesa,  delle  cui  cose  e  con  animi  e  con  vocaboli  onestissimi 
si  convien  dire  ( quant un que  nelle  sue  istorie  d'altramenti  fatte, 
che  le  scritte  da  me,  si  truovino  assai),  ne  ancora  nelle  scuole . . . . 
dette  sono...  (26) 

In  these  examples  the  concessive  clause  is  closely  connected 
in  thought  with  the  primary,  and  a  comma  might  well  be  substitut- 
ed for  Fanfini's  colons,  semicolons  and  parentheses. 


(25)  II,  194.     (26)  II,  387-8.     (27)  II,  416.    (28)  II,  431. 
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In  addition  to  the  concessive  conjunction,  the  conditionals^ 
se  and  dove  are  also  used  to  introduce  concessions  of  faot.  The 
verb  is  in  all  oases  in  the  indicative,  present,  imperfect,  pre- 
terite, perfect  or  pluperfect.  A  parallel  usage  with  the  indi- 
cative existed  in  Old  French,  and  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  modern  language.  The  French  and  Italian  usage  is  a  survival 

of  the  Latin,  which  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  indicative, 

(29) 
although  the  subjunctive  also  occurred.   The  reason  for  the  un- 
varying use  of  the  indicative  in  the  modern  languages  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  not  obscuring  the  reality  of  the  fact,  which 
would  be  obscured  in  a  conditional  clause  with  the  verb  in  the  sub< 
junetive . 

In  the  Decameron  the  se  clause  may  express  a  fact  upon  the 
reality  of  which  great  emphasis  is  being  placed.  In  the  follow- 
ing example  the  speaker  is  ser  Ciappelletto,  who  is  posing  as 
a  contrite  sinner.  He  has  just  enumerated  the  offenses  which  he 


(29)  Kuhner,  pt.  II,  vol.  II,  426-27. 


pretends    to   regard  as   very  grave.      He    says,    in   speaking  of  the 

eucharist   to    the    father  confessor: 

...io   intendo,    colla  vostra   licenzia  di   prenderlo,    et  ap- 
presso    la   santa   et  ultima  Unzione,    accii    che    io,  rivuto    son 

corae   peccatore,    almeno  muoja   come   cristiano.    (30) 

An  equally   clear  case   of  insistence   upon   reality   is    the 

following; 

Se   le  prime   novelle    li   petti    delle   vaghe   donne    avevan   con- 
tristati,    questa  ultima  di  Dioneo   le   fece  hen   tanto    ridere. .  .  (  31) 

In   this   example,    and   in  the   one   preceding  as  well,    the   ad- 
versative   force   appears   not    to  he   great.      We   seem  to  he   dealing 
not  so  much  with  a  conflict  of   tendencies  hetween  the   primary 
and   the   concessive   clauses,    as  with  ana     antithesis   of  a  rheto- 
rical  sort.      In   the   second  wwawwww  example    the   emphasis   is  on 
the   contrasted   verbs,    and   in  the    first  on  peccatore   and   cris- 
ino.      The   WWWWWW"  rhetorical   device   is   that   of  the  halanced 
sentence,    and   Bt  may  he    rendered  hy   "whereas."        At   the   same 

time   the   subordiaate    clause  has    retained  a  certain  concessive 

b 
force,    even   though  it  he    partly  obscured  hy  the   prominence   given 

to    the   contracted  words. 

This   type   of  clause,    which  night  he    called  a   rhetorical 
concessive,   may  he    introduced  al3  o  hy   the   concessive   conjunc- 
tions : 


(30)    I,    40-41.       (31)    I,    381. 


UK 


/*/ 


...cone    cht  v'abbia  di    ricchi   uominl,    ve   n'ebbe    ^ia 

uno    11   quale    fu   ricchissimo.      (32) 

. ..andavano   cercando   per  loro  jlazione,    in    tanta 

turbazione   di    cose,    di    vedere    le    lor  donne ,    le    quali,    per   ventura, 
tutt©   e    tre    erano    tra   le   ptedette    eette,    come    che   dell1    al 
alcune   ue   fossero   congiu:  renti    d'alcuni   di    loro.      (33) 

. . .  quantunque    tutti    gli    altri    pares?  ero   pastori,    n'era  uno 
il   quale    gentilesco   e   di  migliore   appetto   pareva.      (34) 

In   the   next    to   the   last  example   in  particular  the    contrast   is   al- 
most purely   rhetorical,    since    the   statement   that   the    three   sweet- 
hearts  v-ere   in  the    group   is    not  so   obviously  in  conflict  with  the 
statement    that   the   group  also   contained   some   relatives   of   the  It 
young  men  as    to  make    the   second  surprising.      The   conflict   is 
larfeely     the    creation  of  a   conceit  expressing  itself  in  a      con- 
trast  of  wo r ds . 

The  use   of  ee   is  by  no  means    limited    to   this   half-artificial 
concessive,    as  may  be    seen  in   the   following  examples,    the   first 
of  which  is    from  Andreuccio's    lament   after   falling  from  the 
woman's  house: 

...ma   se  pur   son   cosi    fatti    i  parentadi    di    Cicilia,    che   in 
si   piccol    termine    si    dimentichino ,    rendimi   almeno   i   panr.i  miei.( 

Similarly  Euffalmacco,    returning  with  Bruno    from  the    trip    to   the 

Jtugnone,    says    to   Calancirino: 

Calandrino,    se    tu   avevi   altra   ira,    to   non   ci    dovevi   pero 
straziare    come   fatto   hai.    (36) 


(32)1,    103.      (33)    I,    22.       (34)    II,    47.       (35)    I,    117. 
(36)    II,    208. 


'•■  i 
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Jove  is  used  only  with  balanced  sentences,  in  some  of  the 
examples,  such  as  the  first,  there  is  perhaps^certain  conflict, 
while  in  others  there  is  but  little,  if  any.   The  sentences  are 
of  an  adversative  type  similiar  to  the  rhetorical  concessit  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

...dove  to  niuno  termine  poni,  io  mi  voglio  obbligare  d'andare 
&  Genova,  et  infra  tre  mesi,...  averj,. .  (37) 

v   3t  assai  gia,  dietro  alle  lor  favole  andando,  fecero  ?  a  loro 
eta  fiorire,  dove  in  contrario  molti  nel  cercar  d'aver  piu  pane 
che  bisogno  non  era  loro,  oerirono  acerbi .   (38) 

...  io  sono  disposto,  dove  ells  iisonestamente  arnica  ti  fu, 
ch'ella  onestamente  tua  moglie  divenga .   (39) 

...  dove  tu  la  sentenzia  della  morte  attendi,  quella  della 
tua  assoluzio...  adirai  .   (40) 

...  la  moglie  la  quale  egli  prese  era  una  gj  ovane  com.  ressa, 
di  pelo  rosso  et  accesa,  la  quale  due  mariti  piu  tosto  c^e  uno 
avrebbe  voluti ,  la  dove  ella  s'avvenne  a  uno  che  molto  piu  ad 
altro  che  a  lei  l'animo  avea  disposto.   (41) 

:  affermo  colei  esser  degna  del  fuoco ,  la  quale  a  cic   per 
prezzo  si  conduce:  dove  chi  per  amor,  conoscendo  le  sue  forze 
grandissime ,  perviene,  da  giudice  non  troppo  rigido  merita  per- 
dono...   (42) 

I  vostri  ramarichii,  piu  da  furia  che  da  ragione  incitati , 
con  continui  mormorii ,  anzi  romori ,  vituperanc,  mordono  e  dan- 
nano  Gisipoo....  laddove  io  e^timo  che  e^gli  sia  sommamente  da 
cor^ndare .    (43) 

L'abate  co  suoi  alquanto  si  ricreo,  e  qual  fosse  la  sua^ 
vita  stata  narr^  loro,  dove  essi  in  contrario  tutti  iissero  se 
essere  stati  maravigliosamente  onorati  da  Ghino.   (44) 

Giannotto,  tu  sai  quanta  e  quale  sia  la  'ngiuria  la  qual 
tu  m'hai  fatta  nella  mia  propia  figliuola,  la  dove,  trattandoti 
io  bene  et  amichevolmente ,  secondo  che  servidor  si  dee  fare,  tu 
dovevi  il  mio  onore  e  delle  mie  cose  sempre  e  cercare  et 
operate .   (45) 

(37)  I,  185.   (38)  I,  306.   (39)  I,  132.   (40)  I,  267.   (41)  11,69. 
(42)  II,  191.  (43)  II,  388.  (44)  II,  344.  (45)  I,  132. 
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There   is   one    case   of  a   relative    clause   with  a  concessive 

(46)      «« 4  <.  jx/l^      Ti*4.1rt*Ar 
value.      This  use,    regular  in  Latin,    which^had  a-  subjunctive    verb, 

seems   not   to    exist   in  modern   Italian: 

...non  ml    vergognero1    io   di    dire   una   novella,    la   quale,    ancora 
che  mieerie  maggiori    in  se    contenga,    non  per   ci&   abbia   cosi   spl. 
dida  riuecita.    (47) 

The  meaning  is:    I,    in  my   turn,    shall   not  be   ashamed   to   tell  a   cer- 
tain  story,    even   though,    in   spite   of  all   the  promise   of  its   great- 
er tragic   elements,    it  may  finally  prove   less  pleasing,    because 
of  its   less  splendid  outcome.      Boccaccio's      statement   is   so   ob- 
scure  and  the   interpretation  given  may  seem  to   take    such  liber- 
ties  with  it,    that   a   somewhat   detailed  and  minute   analysis   is 
called   for. 

The   theme  of  the   (riornata  is    "chi ,    da  diverse    cose   infes- 

(48) 
tato,    sia,    oltre   alia   sua  speranza,    riuscito   a  lieto    fir- 

Lauretta's    turn  to   tell  a  story  comes    immediately  after  that  of 

fi. 

Parapinea,    who   has   just   narrated   the  adventures   of  the   children 

of  merser  Tedaldo,    one   of  whom  finally  marries   an  English  royal 

princess.      Lauretta,    as   she   compares^with  this   the   onl$   story 

that   she    knows,    feels   a   touch  of  embarrassment,    but    determines 

to  proceed,    after  an  apology   (    u  altro   non  potendo,    sard 
(49) 

The   embarrassment,    which  she    quickly  overeomes,    is 

due    to   the    facts   stated   in  the   sentence  under   discussion. 


(    46)  iau«^_pa^r-4e^.      (47)    I,    103.      (48)    I,    80.      (49)    I,    103. 
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The  problem  of  interpretation  may  "be   approached  "by  examin- 
ing the    relation   in  meaning  between  the   two   subordinate   clauses. 
The   literal   statement   is    that  although   the   story  of  Lauretta 
contains    greater   sufferings    than  that   of  Pampinea,    it  has^  not, 
however,    such  a  splendid   outcome.      This   is   meaningless,    when   de- 
tached  from  the   context.      But   it  "becomes    clear  when  we    recall 
Lauretta's    concern  about    the   effect   of  her  story  upon  her  au- 
dience.     The    fact   that  her  story  contains    greater   tragic   elements 
is   an  advantage,    whereas    the   fact   that   it   doesnot    end  so    spleri- 
didly  will   make    it  prove,    after  all,    to  "be   less   interesting.      We 
may   therefore   accept   the    two   clauses   as  meaning   that   in  spite   of 
its   greater   tragic  elements,    the   story  will   finally  prove    less 
pleasing,    because  of  its    less  splendid  outcome, 

]>Tow  that    the    first   of  the   subordinate   clauses   is   seen  to 
state  something  which  Lauretta  must  have   considered  as  being   to 
her  advantage,    we  may  be   sure    that   the    second  subordinate   clause 
has   an  adversative    force    in  its    relation   to   the   primary,    since 
otherwise   there  would  be   nothing  to  suggest   the  possibility  of 
shame.      When  we   accept  it   as  concessive,    the   difficulty  disap- 
pears,   since    it   is    the  nature  of  a  concessive    clause   to   express 
a  merely  apparent  obstacle      to    the   statement   of  the  primary   clause. 
The    fact   that   Lauretta's    story  ends    less  brilliantly  might   seem 
likely  to  make  her   feel  ashamed   tc   tell  it,    but   she   will   not 
yield  to   such   a   feeling,    since   she   has   no   other  story  to   tell. 


One  may  be   inclined   to   adopt  a   different   interpretation 
and    regard   the   second  clause   as   not   adversative,    but  merely 
descriptive.      The   difficulty  with  that   interpretation   is    that 
the   fact  of  the   lesssplendid   outcome      is   such  as   naturally 
to    cause   embalms sment   to   Lauretta,    who    does   not  wish  to    suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  her  predecessor.      The  meaning  thus   shows 
that   the   realtive   clause   is  adversative   in  relation  to    the 
primary,    and   the   words  ;he...pe]  show  that   the   two 

subordinate   clauses   are  mutually  adversative.      Therefore    the 

subordinate 
first   Ktmmwtirinn   is   not      adversative   in  relation   to    the   pri- 
mary,   and  we   revert    to    the   interpretation  here    given. 

Boccaccio's  phrasing  of  the   sentence   is  unofrtunate    for 
the   reason   that   the   first  words,  ,    prepare    the 

reader's  mind   for  an  adversative    clause,    and  when   the 

comes,    immediately  afterwp.rds,    it   seems    to    introduce   the 
clause   anticipated. 

Boccaccio  presumably  had  recourse   to   the   Latin  type   of   con- 
cessive   clause   in   the    second  subordinate   wwfrww   clause    for  a 
stylistic    reason,    to   give    variety  to   the   form  of  expression. 

Boccaccio  makes  a   rather  frequent  use   of  strengthening 
adverbs    in   the  primary  clause.      They  occur  only  when  the 
clause   follows1   the   concessive.      There   is   no   strengthening  of 
the   adversative   force   of  the   concessive    clause,    since   this 
force    is   made   explicit  by  the   conjunction.      It  will  be    recalled, 


moreover,  that  wwwwww  and 

themselves  contain  the  adverb.   An  adverb  might  be  expected 

with  erche,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conditional  concessive  clause; 

...oerche   pure   a  ^io   avuto   n'avesse... 

(51) 
but   none   happens   to   occur  in  clauses  of  fact. 

When   the  primary   clause   is   affirmative,         re,    tuttavf    ,    or 

may  be  used.      When  it   is   negative   we  may    find 

peri,    per   tantd,    or   pure.  mdiraeno   is   literally  negative    , 

but   the   force  becomes  positive.      It  occurs   once   as      on...di  i 

...,    come    che   tu  uomo    in  parte   ne'    tuoi   raigliori 
nell'    armi   eserciteto   ti    sii,    non  dovevi    di    me  no    cor.opcere . . .  f 

There   is   also   the    further  strengthening  in  the   combination 

no  i  o . 

(53) 

On  account  of  the    frequency  of  use  of   the   adverbs      one 

nav  be    disposed   to  believe   that   they  do   not  as   a   rule   add  any 
great    force,    but   rather   show  Boccaccio's   fondness    for  a   formally 
balanced   sentence.      Whether  he   is   peculiar  in  his   age    in  this 
regard  and  whether,    *w  if  so,    he  was   influenced  by  his  Latin 
models    the    limits    of  this  study  make   it   impossible   to   say. 


iS) 


50)    II,    24.       (51)1,    114,    307;    II,    279.       (52)    I,    315, 
53)    See   statistical   table,     Inf.,    p.   $rf- 
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STATISTICAL      TABLE     OP     PRIMARY     CLAUSES 


The     Present     Sub  June  tj.  vre 


Greetings,    I,    111    (two    cases),    17  9-30,    199,    251,    266, 
272;    II,    162,    168,    185,    196,    220,    323,    398-99,    424. 

Auguries,    I,    35,    595;    II,    133,    144.      In   supplementary 
clauses,    introduced  "by  che,    I,    37    {two    cases),    II,    202. 

Imprecations,    I,    213,    319;    II,    170,    131,    231,    546,    340, 
345.      In   supplementary   clauses,    introduced  "by     he,    II,    129, 
131,    162,    199,    301,    314,    318,    319.      In  non- supplementary 
clauses   of  strong   feeling,    introduced  "by   che,    II,    74,    75,    209, 
305,    314    (two    cases),    324.         In  asseveration,    I,    173,    303; 
II,    73, 

Appeals,    I,    85,    135,    202,    243,    254,    282,    324;    II,    49,    53, 
114,    122,    138,    181,    138,    211,    212,    238,    839,    240,    241,    243,    263, 
232,    330,    337,     ^43,    393,    399,    405,    410,    428. 

Invocations,    I,    33,    114,    167,    233,    245,    253,    255,    2^8,    272, 
281    (two    cases),    286,    295,    331,    ¥354,    370,    371;    II,    31,    112, 
130-31,    136,    142,    143,    163,    177,    179,    132,    196,    233,    269,    270, 
301,    352,    364   (two    cases),    378,    384,    385,    ^92.      In   a  supplemen- 
tary  clause,    introduced  by   che,    I,    4. 

Exhortations,    I,    66,    82,    33,    231,    307,    332;    II,    156,    131, 
231,    312,    335,    351,    396-97,    a*2,    433.      With   the    verb    in   the 
first   person  plural,    I,    27,    47,    £8,    134,    183,    227,    234,    243, 
36  4-65. 


ds*^<<c\?£c£Ju^f  a  lit, ) 


-"\l*jLfAd£**rM-<»^^ 


Commands,  I,  25,  26,  ^9-40,  121,  15.3,  202,  204,  216,  224, 
268,  308,  309,  346,  355,  356,  ^70;  II,  28,  117,  118,  142,  175, 
178-79,  196,  220,  223,  234,  240,  259,  300,  306,  312,  327,  334, 
341,  345,  361,  389,  395. 

Clauses  of  acceptance,  I,  27,  182,  187,  245,  287,  295,  342, 
383;  II,  31-32,  200,  212,  242,  243,  ^02,  330,  432.   With  the 
value  of  a  concessive  clause,  I,  23,  230;  II,  189,  263,  ^12, 
D  392,  427. 

The  imperfect  Tense 

Clauses  of  acceptance,  with  the  value  of  a  concessive 
clause,  II,  9,  210,  293,  417. 

Clauses  of  definite  wish,  with  the  value  of  a  pure  condi- 
tional, II,  90,  llr'-18,  262. 

Tactful  warninge,  I,  230;  II,  88. 

Wishes  referring  to  present  or  future  time,  I,  229,  245, 
314,  322;  II,  ^0,  48,  143,  207,  400.   With  the  value  of  an  un- 
real condition,  I,  23;  II,  301. 


The  Pluperfect  Tense 


Wishes  referring  to  past  tine,  I,  84-35,  202,  300;  II,  247, 
271,  325. 

with  the  present  subjunctive ,  in  asseveration,  I,  253, 
325,  370;  II,  74,  180,  196,  .(two  cases),  221,  222,  241,  335,  428: 
in  appelas,  I,  190-91;  II,  160,  297. 


STATISTICAL   TABLE  OF   CONCESSIONS  OF  HYPOTHESIS 


lauses  of  Present  or  Past  Possibjjli  ty 
Se  intredu-ee*  the  present  indicative  i-A-  I,  289,  383;  II, 

tin 

122.'      It- i  ntrodu-ce»~  the   imperfect   indi  cativefi«-  I,    364,    and   the 
preterite^  -va-  1 ,    113,    185. 

Q,uantunque    introduces   the   present   subjunctive    in   I,    35,    184 
226;    II,    17  2,    282. 

Ancora   che  j^vfcroduces-  the   present   subjunctive,  in-  I,    86. 

Come    che   Introduce*   the  perfect   subjunctive    in  I,    249. 


Clauses   of  Future  Possibility 

"  —a— a  ■  m     ■■   i  ■ ■    i»     ■      J  ■ 

Se   La4^e4H^e-s-  the   present   indicative  -in- 1 ,    33. 
The  present   subjunctive   i^HhvWo-flkj-e^^M^y*  come   che^arml,    253, 
354;    II,    292:  •%?  perche   in  II,    31,    107:   fcy  quantunque   in   II,    404. 


Clauses   of  Unlikely     Future     Possibility 

(    with  'the    verb   in  the   imperfect   subjunctive) 

Se  goou»f  -in  I,    «£,    39,    6  5,    7  2,    133,    185,    241,    246,    253   (two 
cases), 364;    II,    15,    25,    «6,    71,    150,    152,    131,    223,    233,    237, 
261-62,    273,    237,    289,    321,    352,    378,    416,    432. 

Quand0j4*rl,    308;    II,    7q,    405. 

Pogniamo  che^-i-ft  I,    364-65. 


Ancora   cha   id&»I,    202. 
Benche   vrr  II,    307  . 

n  ostante    che  ierT  1 ,    236, 
Perch^MT  I,    216,    233. 
Quantunque    i*r  II,    150. 


Clauses   Contrary   to   Fact   in  Present   Time 

\    with  the    verb   in   the    imperfect   subjunctive) 

Se  -tn   I,    46,    309;    II,    64,    174   (two    cases),    212,    303. 

Quando  -ttT  1 1    307;    II,    385. 

Quantu  nque  -irT  1 ,    17  2. 


Clauses   Contrary  to   Fact   in  Past   Time 

\    with  the    verb   in   t?ne  pluperfect'  sub junctive) 

SeJrirl,    40,    144,    137;    II,       103,    170,    241,    «£*    *42,    401. 

Dove^iw  II,    241. 

Ancora   che  A*r  1 ,    224. 

EMMMMft  Perche  JUrt*  II,    24. 

j 

quantunque  ,*<<  I,    7.3,    57=2^    314;    II,    383-34. 


The  Non- conditional   Concessive   Clause 
Dove    introduce?)   the    future    indicative  .4*- II ,    389. 
The   conditional   lA-i  ntrnrinrfirt  ta»»avve.?na  che^i^II,    191,   fl 
fcy-  bench*   iir  I,    114,   i>y  come    che   >rf  II,    182. 

The    conditional   perfect   i*~-ar*liuduLed  lijf    co>ne    che -*if  II,    34 


>M 


STATISTICAL      TABLE     OF      GENERAL      RELATIVE 
AMD     ADVERB      CLAUSES 

i    che,    I,    70,    316,    336;    II,    193,    370,    4C3. 

Cui    che,    II,    26,    325,    416. 

Che    che,    I,    26,    101,    133,    149,    160,    265,    266,    276,    310, 
345;    II,    11,    63,    135,    17  0,    17  5,    244,    356,    aq-4. 

Che,    II,    36, 

Chente    che,    I,    47,    283;    II,    109,    135,    240,    350,    355, 
431. 

a.1   che,    I,    .11,    63,    173,    242,    255;    II,    405. 
1,    II,    84. 

Come    che,    I,    106,    316,    3^6;    II,    131,    164. 

fyiando    che,    I,    123,    202;    II,    397. 

Sej.ipre   che,    I,    2'o0. 

Q,uantunque   as   a  pronoun,    I,    2;    as   an  aci^ero,    I,    11,    241; 
II,    172. 

Per   che    che,    I,    113. 

"Do Ye   che   and  onde   che,    I,    26. 


/  / 


STATISTICAL   TABLE  OP   CONCESSIONS   OF  FACT 


Quantum^' ,  with  the  subordinate  clause  preceding  the 
primary!,  I,  1,  2  (two  cases),  20,  21 ,  58  (three  cases),  75, 
75,  94,  97,  100,  124,  130,  133,  135,  141-42,  142,  143,  173,  180, 
184,  1B5  (two  cases),  194,  220,  224,  226,  228,  236,  243,  260, 
27  3,  286  (two  cases),  283,  293,  303  (two  cases),  308,  335,  337, 
345,  350  (two  cases),  354,  357,  357-58;  II,  4-5,  5,  6,  17,  35, 
41,  45,  47,  55,  67,  68,  79,  90,  91,  95,  104,  107  (two  cases),  111, 
130,  134,  156,  158,  172,  179  (two  cases),  132,  133,  134,  136,  203, 


237,  239,  241,  2*3,  253,  27  3,  27  7,  287  (two  cases),  290, 


303 , 


320,    342,    ^55,    361,    363,    370-71,    371,    389-90,    391    (two    a*a«?i*0-)  , 
401,    403    (two    cases),    412,    412-13,    414,    426-27.      The   subordinate 
clause    following   the  primary,    I,    11,    69,    88,    93,    94,    101,    115, 
131,    147,    170,    172,    175,    177,    259,    290,    315;    II,    30,    47,    74,    113, 
135,    172,    240,    242,    250,    290,    302,    307,    322,    340,    354,    371-72, 
338,    416,    431. 

Come   che,    with   the   subordinate    clause   preceding  the   pri- 
mary,   I,    1,    10,    22,    33-34,    40,    43,    45,    53,    59,    63,    74,    75,    97, 
103,    119,    129,    139,    140,    166,    213,    222,    223    (two    cases),    226, 
245,    246,    254   (two    cases),    267,    276,    315,    330,    332,    351,    353, 
368,    376;    II,    4,    40,    47,    59,    63,    65,    67,    73,    90,    163,    194,    210, 
216,    253,    265,    315,    318,    320,    327,    340,    345,    349,    376,    383,    385, 
420,    423    (two    cases),    433.      The    subordinate    clause    following 


72,    89,    106,    112,    136,    196    (two    cases),    254,    311-12,    319,    320, 
374;    II,    40,    64,    65,    86,    125,    153,    194,    207,    274,    317,    327,    345, 
416,    425-26. 

Come,    with   the   subordinate   clause   preceding   the   primary, 
I,    130;    II,    90. 

Ancora   che ,    with   the   subordinate    clause  preceding    the  pri- 
mary,   I,    13,    20,    53,    54,    64,    103,    106,    124,    128,    131,    143,    155, 
164,    17  5,    190,    240,    256,    313,    37  5;    II,    25,    43,    TOO,    103,    108, 
TIO,    113,    146,    148,    166,    133,    215,    242,    293,    317,    320,    343,    ^49, 
350,    354,    369.      (         :ora  che   does  not   introduce  a  clause    -fol- 
lowing  the  primary). 

Ancor   che,    with  the    subordinate   clause   preceding   the  pri- 
mary,   II,    122,    206,    323,    402.      The   subordinate    clause   following 
the   primary,    I,    79. 

Benche,    with  the   subordinate    clause  preceding  the   primary, 
I,    164,    316;    II,    70,    213,    220,    242,    298,    308,    415.      The    subor- 
dinate   clause    following   the  primary,    II|f,    263,    267. 

Bene   che,    with  the   subordinate   clause  preceding   the   primary, 
I,    201;    II,    216. 

Perche,    with  the    subordinate    clause  preceding   the   primary, 

I,  67-63,    114,    307;    II,    76,    279,    359.      The    subordinate    clause 
following  the  primary,    iilMMBBMlf gWrTTfTOf  I,    34,    36. 

^^  Avvt  .e,    with  the    subordinate    clause  preceding   the  pri- 

mary,   II,    135.      The    subordinate    clause   following  the   primary, 

'"Con   tatto   che,    with  the   subordinate    clause   preceding   the  primary, 

II,  64,    294,    412.      The   subordinate    clause   following   the   primary, 
\   II,    165,    239,    301. 


I,  61,    333;    II,    301. 

Hon  ostante    che ,    with  the    subordinate   clause   preceding   the 
primary,    I,    95-96,    247. 

Supplementary  indicative   clauses   introduced  "by  mque, 

II,  383;   "by   come   che,    T.    17  2,    260;   by  bench£ ,    I,    801;    II,    73, 
151,    135,    43  2;   "by  arvegna  che,    II,    244-45. 

Be,    in   concessive   clauses     of  fact,    with  the   verb   in   the 
present    indicative,    I,    3,    13   (two    cases),    202,    261,    296,    320, 
354;    II,    89,    135    :    in   the    imperfect   indicative  wwrtwwwwwww,    I, 
261:    II,    142,    174,    208,    351:    in   the   preterite,    I,    133:    II,    28, 
35,    ?45,    389:    in   the   perfect   indicative,    I,    40-41,    216,    353; 
II,    173:    in   the   pluperfect  indicative,    I,    150,    381. 

rove,    in   concessive   clauses   of  fact,    with  the    verb   in   the 
present   indicative,    I,    185,    267:    II,    191,    388:    in   the    imperfect 
indicative,    I,    132:    in  the   preterite,    I,    308,    379:    II,    69,    344. 

£ 
Adverbs   in  primary   clause,  following  4rhe*  concessive  clauses 

of   fact. 

ire,    I,    75,    128,    131,    143( two    cases),    180,    185,    216,    220, 

221.    330,    337,    345,    361,    368,    376;    II,    4,    5,    47,    59,    67,    68,    70, 

IC4 , 135 , 146 , 179 , 184 , 213 , 216 , 265, 293 , 294 , 298 , 327 , 349 , 368 , 403, 412. 

dimeno,    I,    1,    33-34,    35,    94,    164,    178,    226,    243,    288,    303, 

315,    332,    351;    II,    6,    172,    183,    215,    371,    401. 

Pef     <         cid,    I,    2,    10,    20,    21,    58,    67-68,    74,    76,    103,    122, 

293 , 357 , 357 -  58 ;  1 1 , 35 , 95 , 156 , 210 , 241 , 243 , 287 , 383 , 433 . 

^         Pero,  I,  246;  II,  103. 

,  I,  45. 

I,  58,  and  ,  I,  58. 
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